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COL. JOHN B. CLARKE. 


BY HERBERT F. 


The subject of this sketch, as editor 
and publisher of the most widely cir- 
culated newspaper in the state, proba- 
bly exerts an influence upon public 
opinion second to that of no other 
man within its borders. 

Commencing his journalistic Career 
without training and without capital, he 
has by his energy, enterprise and sagac- 
ity built up an establishment yielding 
him a handsome income, and made the 
“Mirror” the most valuable newspa- 
per property in the state. 

John Badger Clarke was born in At- 
kinson, Jan. 30, 1820, the son of Green- 
leaf and Julia Cogswell Clarke. 

His mother was the daughter of Dr. 
William Cogswell of Atkinson, and 
Judith Badger of Gilmanton, and was 
one of a family of nine, of whom still 
survive, Francis Cogswell of Andover, 
Mass., formerly president of the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, and George 
Cogswell, a physician of Bradford, Mass. 

Mr. Clarke had one sister, the wife 
of Col. Samuel Carlton, of Haverhill, 
Mass., and four brothers ; of the latter, 
three, Francis, a physician, settled in 
Andover, Mass., Moses, a physician of 
Cambridge, Mass., and William C. late 
Attorney-General of New Hampshire, 
have died. The remaining brother is 
the Hon. Greenleaf Clarke, the present 
senator from the Rockingham district, 
‘who lives on the paternal homestead at 
Atkinson. 

Spending his boyhood upon the farm, 
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where with pure air and healthy exer- 
cise he laid the foundation of the ex- 
cellent physical man he now is, Mr. 
Clarke supplemented his common school 
advantages by attendance at the Atkin- 
son Academy. entered Dartmouth Col- 
lege at the age of nineteen, graduat- 
ing in the class of 1843 with high hon- 
ors, having among his classmates the 
late Prof. J. N. Putnam (the only mem- 
ber of the class that outranked Mr. 
Clarke in scholarship), Hon. Harry 
Bingham, Col. A. O. Brewster of Mas- 
sachusetts, Hon. L. D. Stevens, Col. 
James O. Adams, Prof. Jonathan Ten- 
ney, and others now well known in the 
literary world. Of Mr. Clarke, Prof. 
Tenney, in his memorial of the class, 
says: “As a writer he is terse, piquant, 
and positive. His paper is leading and 
popular, always on time with the latest 
news and free discussions of all sorts, 
sparing neither friends nor foes when 
he has a point to carry or readers to 
entertain.” 

Leaving college, he was for three 
years Principal of the Academy at La- 
conia, exhibiting an aptness for teaching 
rarely found, and binding himself to his 
students by ties that will long exist, and 
make his name a popular one in many 
a household. While thus engaged in 
teaching, Mr. Clarke found time to en- 
gage in the study of law and connected 
himself with the office of Stephen C. 
Lyford, Esq., and upon leaving the 
Academy removed to Manchester, con- 
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tinuing his studies with his brother, Wil- 
liam C. Clarke, and was admitted to 
the bar of Hillsborough County in 1848. 

The next year he was seized by the 
California fever, being the first of a 
large number from Manchester who 
decided to go to the newly discovered 
gold fields. 

Spending about two years on the 
Pacific Coast, at work in the mines, 
practicing law, and traveling in Central 
America and New Grenada, he returned 
home in February, 1851, and went to 
Salem, Mass., with a view of establish- 
ing himself, but soon removed to Man- 
chester, where he opened a law office 
and applied himself to the practice of 
his profession until February, 1852, 
when at the request of the publisher, 
Joseph C. Emerson, he took charge of 
the editorial department of the Daz/y 
Mirror, agreeing to devote half of his 
time to the work. 

This he continued till the September 
following, when financial embarrass- 
ments compelled the publisher to dis- 
pose of the Jfrrer property, and 
on the 20th of October it was sold 
at auction, Mr. Clarke being the pur- 
chaser of the daily and weekly JZrror 
and the job printing establishment con- 
nected therewith, of which he has ever 
since been the sole owner and mana- 
ger. Subsequently he purchased the 
daily and weekly American (in which 
the weekly Democrat had been pre- 
viously merged) and the New Hamp- 
shire Journal of Agriculture. These 
were combined with the JfZirror and 
the name of the daily changed to Wir- 
ror and American, and the weekly 
from Dollar Weekly Mirror to Weekly 
Mirror and Farmer. Both papers 
have been twice enlarged since he _be- 
came the publisher. At the time he 
took possession of the Mirror, the 
weekly had but a few hundred sub- 
scribers, and the daily not a quarter of 
its present circulation, but Mr. Clarke’s 
indomitable will, great energy, persist- 
ence and executive ability, combined 
with a keen insight into men and meas- 
ures, a ready perception of the drift of 
public sentiment, and the hearty en- 
thusiasm which enters into everything 
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he undertakes enabled him rapidly, to 
increase its circulation and_ influence 
until it was brought to the foremost 
place among the newspapers of the 
state. Previous to the war of the Re- 
bellion, the J/7rer had been non-par- 
tisan in politics, but at that time it came 
out boldly on the side of the adminis- 
tration and has ever since espoused 
the principles of the Republican party. 

Of his editorial management a few 
extracts, gathered from the press, when 
Mr. Clarke was more actively at work, 
writing not only editorials but attend- 
ing to all the details of the publishment 
of the paper, will show the esteem in 
which he was held by his contemporaries. 

The Oasis (Nashua) says: ‘The 
Mirror is placed under the conduct of 
John B: Clarke, Esq., a gentleman of 
wit, wisdom, and worth; a gentleman 
and a scholar as well as a traveller.” 

“Mr. Clarke has long been in the 
newspaper business, is an enterprising 
man, an able writer and he is on the 
right side.” —Lowed! Citizen. 

Compelled to increase the price of 
the JZrrer, during the war of the Re- 
bellion, the Boston Commercial Bul- 
etin notices the advance as follows : 
“The Manchester (N. H.) JZ7rrer, 
whose enterprise gives it a monopoly 
of all the local business and circulation 
in that city, has made a slight advance 
in its terms." The JMZrrer has dis- 
played much tact and industry in ad- 
vocating the interests of Manchester. 
Its editor is a gentleman and an able 
writer, and we doubt not that he will 
secure a continuance of the same _lib- 
eral patronage that has thus far re- 
warded his efforts.” 

The Portsmouth Chronicle, in 1867. 
from the pen of Col. W. H. Hackett. 
says: “Among the prominent ¢zs¢/ti- 
tions in the city is the Daily Mirror, 
one of the smartest papers of its class 
in the United States. We called on its 
editor, Hon. John B. Clarke, and found . 
him seated in his handsome sanctum 
(by the way, why can’t other editors 
have a decent place to sit down in?) 
busy with piles of papers, but received 
a hearty welcome. His jolly face be- 
tokens great good nature; but there 
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is a certain snap in his eye indicating 
no want of ‘grit. We judge him to 
be a good friend, but a hard enemy to 
encounter. He may not be ‘fast ;’ 
but surely, the man who drives a_ fast 
horse, fights the railroads, edits the 
Mirror, and publishes the handsomest 
calendar in the world, is by no means 
‘slow.’ Success, say we, to the Wir- 
ror, and its stirring editor ; ‘long may 
they wave.’ ” 

In general, Mr. Clarke, as he talks, 
writes with great positiveness and at 
the same time with a vein of humor 
that makes everything readable. He 
attacks his opponents boldly, exasper- 
ates them with sarcasm and _ ridicule, 
thoroughly demolishes the ground- 
work of their argument, and then, as if 
in pity, advises them to try again. With 
a supply of this kind of ammunition 
always at hand, he is a dangerous man 
to meet in a journalistic encounter. 

In connection with his daily and 
weekly papers, Mr. Clarke has an ex- 
tensive book and job printing business, 
and has published many valuable works, 
including, “The Londonderry Celebra- 
tion,” “Sanborn’s History of New 
Hampshire,” *Clarke’s Manchester Al- 
manac and Directory,” “Clarke’s His- 
tory of Manchester,” and many smaller 
works. ; 

Both in college and later as teacher 
and editor, Mr. Clarke has been much 
interested in the study of elocution, and 
in 1874 offered Dartmouth College one 
hundred dollars yearly, for five years, 
to be awarded in prizes for excellence 
in public speaking. This generous 
offer awakened a lively interest in that 


branch, bringing out the best men of 


the college, among whom were his_ two 
sons, who each secured the first prize 
during their course of study. He also 
gave great stimulus to the interest in 
good reading and speaking in the Man- 
chester public schools by his agitation 
of the subject in the JZirrer, and by 
the bestowal of forty dollars in prizes 
to the High School for two successive 
years for the same object. 

During his senior year in college, 
Mr. Clarke was president of the Social 
Friends’ Society, and in 1863 was 
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elected president of the Tri Kappa 
Society of Dartmouth College. 

In 1866 he was appointed by Gov. 
Smyth one of the trustees of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts,and has been one of 
the trustees of the Merrimack River 
Savings Bank since its organization in 
1858. He was one of the first to wel- 
come the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry to New England, and through 
his efforts Amoskeag Grange, No. 3, 
was instituted in 1873, Mr. Clarke be- 
ing its master for three years. 

He was for two years Lieut. Col. of 
the Amoskeag Veterans, and was twice 
elected commander, but declined to 
hold that position. 

It was through his connection with 
the Veterans that he obtained the title 
of “Colonel” that is now so familiar 
as to become almost a part of his name. 

Although always a wide awake poli- 
tician he has not often held political 
office, refusing to be a candidate be- 
cause it might interfere with his posi- 
tion and power as an independent jour- 
nalist, and for similar reasons has de- 
clined offices of honor and trust in 
the various agricultural societies of New 
England ; yet few men have had more 
influence in shaping the policy and 
action of his party in the state during 
the past fifteen years than he, while his 
political sagacity is so well known that 
in a doubtful contest his opinions are 
sought by both friend and foe. Hav- 
ing served for years on the state com- 
mittee and in the conventions of his 
party, he is eagerly sought by the anx- 
ious candidate, and many a successful 
one owes his nomination to the cham- 
pionship of the energetic colonel. 

He was a delegate to the Baltimore 
Convention, that nominated Abraham 
Lincoln for the second time to the 
presidency. and was elected one of the 
National Committee of seven (includ- 
ing ex-Gov. Clafflin of Mass., ex-Gov. 
Marcus L. Ward of New Jersey and 
Hon. Henry J. Raymond of the New 
York 7imes) that managed that cam- 
paign. 

Six times he has been elected 
printer, in 1867, 68,69, and 1877 
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79, being the present incumbent of 
that important office, and to say that 
he well sustains his past reputation for 
energy, promptness and skill is but to 
do justice to the work he has given 
the state. 

Mr. Clarke is a very positive man ; 
forms his opinions quickly, whether 
right or wrong, and acts upon them 
with the utmost directness. He will 
decide upon a project, map out a plan 
for its execution, select the men to 
carry out its details, and have the whole 
thing substantially disposed of while 
many men would be halting and trying to 
determine whether the matter was feasi- 
ble. 

He never does anything lukewarmly. 
Whatever cause he espouses he enters 
into heartily, bending all his efforts to 
bring about success and make certain 
the desired end. 

If he would do his friend a favor he 
devotes himself to that purpose with 
as much zeal as if its attainment were 
the chief object of his life. He is not 
the ideal politician, “all things to all 
men,” for he never wears two faces ; 
whether your friend or foe, you will 
know his position from the start. Nat- 
urally a man so positive and determ- 
ined as he makes many enemies, but 
it is seldom that the malice of rivals, or 
the bitterness of opponents deters him 
from pursuing his own course. 

Doubtless much of his success is 
due to his knowledge of men, by which 
he selects the best suited to carry out 
his purposes, whether as assistants in 
the various departments of his business 
or to attend to details in any measures 
in which he takes an interest. 

Not to speak of him as an ardent 
lover of the horse and dog would do 
Mr. Clarke injustice, for no man in the 
state has done more to bring before 
the people the value of a good horse, 
or the rare sport found in anight’s hunt 
forthat much hunted animal, “the coon.” 

An enthusiastic believer in the say- 
ing, “ Blood will tell,” he has brought 
into New Hampshire the best blood of 
the best stock-farms in the country and 
urged upon all, through the press and 
in private, the necessity of breeding 
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well if they would improve their stock. 
Seen at his best one must meet the 
Colonel socially, and with him visit his 
farm in the suburbs of the city, ramble 
over his well cultivated fields, learn of 
him of his stock, view the excellent 
horses always in his stable, and at night 
with his dogs capture the wily coon: 
then one sees it all; the determined 
business man, the successful publisher, 
the thoroughly generous man, and the 
affable and agreeable gentleman. 

He has learned by experience that 
there is a limit to the amount of care 
and business the strongest man can 
undertake, especially when everything 
is done with the intensity characteristic 
of his nature. Being obliged by advice 
of physicians to abstain from all busi- 
ness for several months, in 1872 he visit- 
ed Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many to regain the health too close 
attention to business had temporarily de- 
stroyed. He now applies the wisdom 
thus dearly bought by limiting the time 
to be devoted to business, rarely allow- 
ing himself to overstep the bounds. 

Generous to a fault, Mr. Clarke has 
contributed liberally to all measures 
calculated to advance the interests of 
his city, and hardly a public work in 
Manchester now exists that does not 
owe something to his influence or pe- 
cuniary aid. 

Mr. Clarke’s family were strong in 
the Orthodox Congregational faith, 
two of his uncles having been ministers 
of that denomination, viz., Rev. Wil- 
liam Cogswell, p. D., for a time profes- 
sor of History in Dartmouth College, 
afterwards president of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Gilmanton, and Rev. 
Nathaniel Cogswell ; and he has always 
adhered to the faith in which he was 
reared, being a liberal supporter of the 
Franklin Street Congregational Church 
in Manchester, a constant attendant up- 
on its worship, and has been elected 
to the various offices in the society. 

He married, July 29, 1852, Susan 
Greeley Moulton, of Gilmanton, and 
they have two children, Arthur E., and 
William C., both of whom graduated 
at Dartmouth College and are now 
employed as reporters on the Mfirror. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT—1794-1878. 


BY REV. SILVANUS HAYWARD. 


Poet, in whose loving heart 
Nature fondly set apart 

For herself a temple rare, 

Shrine of all things pure and fair ! 
There she placed her royal seat, 
And her chorus round her feet 
Ever sang their sweetest strains, 
Echoes from Elysian plains. 


Thanatopsis calm and fair 
Marched in stately beauty there. 
There the maples on the hill, 
“Warbling waters” of the rill ; 
Sporting by its “oozy brink”’ 
Thrasher sweet and bob-o-link ; 
Flora’s gems in emerald set, 
Gentian blue and violet, 
Windflower, lodged in sunny nook, 
And the “sunflower by the brook ;” 
When their brightness passed away. 
Sweet he sang of their decay. 


There he saw “the ages” press 
Forward in their course to bless. 
There the “unrelenting past” 
Knotted “‘fetters, sure and fast ;” 

But he broke their ruthless power, 
Sang of Truth’s triumphant hour, 
When it “crushed to earth shall rise,” 
Be re-knit Affection’s ties ;— 

Then with unabated breath 

Raised the noble “ Hymn to Death.” 


Calmly waiting by that gate, 
Which his song did celebrate, 
When the hinges slowly turned, 
Flashing forth to glory burned, 
And its “radiant beauty” shed 
in an aureole round his head, 
While a voice was heard to fall 
Like a herald’s trumpet call :— 
“Victor, lay thine armor down, 
And receive the laurel crown !”" 
With a look of “sweet surprise” 
Stealing from his earnest eyes, 
Like a weary child he seems, 
“And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
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ITEMS AND INCIDENTS IN HOPKINTON. 


BY C. C. 


EXPLANATORY. 

In reciting the items and_ incidents 
embraced in this and our immediately 
preceding article,an unusual careless- 
ness of statement has been indulged. 
Only so far as any involved particulars 
have a direct historical character has at- 
tention been paid to exactness of narra- 
tive. In fact, many of these fragmentary 
reminisences have been gathered from 
miscellaneous sources and are of such 
an unauthoritative character as to be 
entitled to only a qualified credence. 
Probably based upon a substratum of 
truth, frequent repetition has undoubt- 
edly modified widely their original 
forms. ‘The safest present rule is to 
allow them to pass’gratuitously at their 
face value with the distinct under- 
standing that they are not to be re- 
deemed at any price. 

A CASE OF BODY SNATCHING, 

To advance at first into the doniain 
of undisputable narrative, we mention 
an event that in its time moved the 
heart of local society to the profound- 
est depths. The natural sentiment of 
mystery and awe that is associated with 
death and the grave is only intensified 
by acts of grave-yard desecration. 
This fact, if in any degree different, 
could only be more real in earlier 
times. ‘The case under narration is, 
we believe, the only one of its ‘kind 
ever happening within the limits of this 
township. 

In the year 1831, Mr. Joseph Phil- 
brick died and was buried in the then 
new grave-yard in the village of Con- 
toocook. <A few days after, his widow 
followed him in death, expressing ten- 
derness of conjugal affection in her 
last hours, and wishing that, in the 
grave, her coffin might be allowed to 
rest in actual contact, side by side, 
with that of her husband. In the pro- 
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posed fulfillment of ths dying wish, 
the new grave was dug unusually close 
to the one enclosing Mr. Philbrick’s 
body so recently. Such close prox- 
imity revealed the unexpected fact that 
a quantity of rubbish was contained in 
Mr. Philbrick’s grave, and which could 
not have been there at the time of his 
burial. Suspicion was aroused, inves- 
tigation instituted, and discovery made 
that the grave had been robbed. Mr. 
Philbrick’s body was missing. 

Great excitement, profound suspi- 
cion and diligent search followed upon 
this shocking discovery. All this heated 
activity, however, failed of any practi- 
cal result. The body was not found 
through any public detective skill. 
Some time after the event of the dis- 
covery of the empty coffin, the lost 
body was discovered in a swampy place 
in the southern part of the town, by a 
party engaged in building fence, which 
fact only tends to support the proposi- 
tion that the act of desecration was 
performed by persons living not far 
away. The body was reburied: in its 
original spot. 

PRESUMPTUOUS GUESTS. 

Keepers of public houses, like peo- 
ple of other vocations, are not without 
their particular liabilities to annoyances 
incident upon their peculiar calling. 
In the great incongruous mass of indi- 
viduals steadily seeking the advantages 
of a prominent public house are many 
whose freaks of fancy or deceit are a 
constant source of vexation to the 
landlord, though his customary aspect 
of outward complacency may seldom 
allow of an expression of the impatient 
fervor that dwells within. The execu- 
tive authority of Perkins’ Tavern, so 
prominently connected with the history 
of this town, was in no sense exempt 
from the common lot of all those offer. 
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ing their hospitalities to public patron- 
age. 

Among the guests seeking hospitality 
at Perkins’ ‘Tavern was the eccentric 
Mrs. Royal, well know for her assumed 
interest in the political conduct of our 
great and mighty nation. Mrs. Royal’s 
sense of privilege implied the exercise 
of private judgment of the qualities of 
her acquaintances, who were respect- 
ively recorded in either her “red book” 
or her “black book,” as, in her estim- 
ation, they were either good or bad. 

seing at one time a visitor at Perkins’ 

Tavern, this model critic allowed her 
sense of privilege to extend to the vol- 
untary appropriation of a portion of a 
fowl unremoved from the vessel for 
cooking, and which she abstracted with 
her naked fingers ; and when the land- 
lady, who formerly figured more prom- 
inently than now in the domestic 
affairs of the public house, looked re- 
monstratingly at her, she only replied, 
“Its Mrs. Royal to whom you have the 
pleasure of addressing yourself.” How- 
ever, the presumption of Mrs. Royal 
was outstripped in an eminent degree 
by a plain, unassuming wayfarer who 
called at Captain Perkins’ on a wintry 
day, andin a pathetically pleading voice, 
said, addressing the landlady : 

“Good lady, will you be kind enough 
to give me a few potatoes to eat with 
my cold meat?” 

It was a frequent custom in those 
days for travelers to carry a portion or 
all of their provision on their way, and 
this fact doubtless prevented any sur- 
prise at the implied dietary situation of 
the suppliant visitor, who, in the ap- 
prehension of the landlady, appeared 
as only a person of partial charitable 
needs. With a heart full of sympathy 
for want, she supplied the applicant for 
charity with a stock of potatoes suffi- 
cient for a generous meal. The needy 
individual received them, buried them 
in the hot embers of the ancient fire- 
place, watched them during the pro- 
gress of roasting, removed them when 
done, and finally brushed and blew 
off the clinging ashes nicely. Then he 
resumed his former suppliant attitude 
again and said : 
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“(ood lady, will you be so kind as 
to give me a little cold meat to eat with 
my roasted potatoes ?” 

Though a person of resolute mind, 
the landlady was more impressed by 
the ingenuity of the presumptive guest 
than by his perpetrated imposition, and 
she allowed him to partake of a repast 
of cold meat and roasted potatoes at the 
expense of the house. 


A LEGAL TRAGEDY. 


From a short time subsequently to 
the incorporation of Hillsborough 
county, in 1771, till the erection of 
Merrimack county, in 1823, Hopkin- 
ton was one of the shire towns of 
Hillsborough. Consequently, in this 
town occurred courts, trials, convic- 
tions and commitments, the county jail 
being located in the southerly out- 
skirts of the village, the edifice, out- 
wardly unchanged, being now the resi- 
dence of Mr. B. O. Kimball. A series 
of legal events memorable in the _his- 
tory of this town embraces the detention, 
trial, conviction and execution of Abra- 
ham Prescott, who killed the wife of 
Chauncey Cochran of Pembroke, in the 
year 1833. The execution of Prescott 
was the only event of the kind occuring 
in Hopkinton during its career as a shire 
town, and was attended by peculiarly 
lamentable circumstances. 

Prescott was a feeble minded youth, 
who, being a kind of frotege of the 
Cochran family, conceived, as the story 
goes, that by getting rid of the respon- 
sible heads of the Cochran household 
he should surely inherit their property. 
In fulfillment of a stupid though tragical 
project, he succeeded in decoying Mrs. 
Cochran into a secluded place where 
he stealthily dealt her a fatal blow. 
For this crime, he was convicted of 
murder at the September term of the 
Superior Court, at Hopkinton, in the 
year 1834. An alleged irregularity 
secured a motion for a new trial, which 
took place at the September term of 
court of 1835, when the accused was 
again convicted, and sentenced to be 
hung on the 23d of the following De- 
cember. 

Very strenuous efforts were made for 
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a commutation of sentence, the miser- 
able youth’s mental condition being 
urged as a motive for legal considera- 
tion. A reprieve to the 6th of January 
was obtained, but no appeals affecting 
the executive attitude of the Governor 
and council, the doomed culprit went 
to his fate on the expiration of the 
reprieve. 

The direct fatal result in the exper- 
ience of the prisoner was not the only 
culminating tragical feature of this pain- 
ful affair. ‘The criminal executions of 
the day being public, immense crowds 
assembled to witness the morbidly fasi- 
nating scenes. On the day first appoint- 
ed for the execution of Prescott, a large 
crowd gathered about the jail, not at first 
knowing of the judicial reprieve. When 
the news of this fact came to the ears 
of the company, it raised such a tumult 
that a lady under confinement in the 
jailor’s family died from incurred ex- 
citement and dismay. 

Prescott was executed as above stated 
in an open lot just north of the village, 
on land now owned by George W. Cur- 
rier, Esq. The miserable culprit died 
almost or quite without a struggle. Im- 
becility, fear, and long suffering, either 
one or all, had made him compara- 
tively impassive and lifeless when he 
ascended the scaffold. 


A CRAZY PRISONER. 


Not far from the year 1830, Benja- 
min Rowell shot William Holmes in 
cold blood. Rowell was a lunatic, and 
Holmes had angered him in some way. 
Rowell was apprehended and confined 
in jail, but, being well known as a luna- 
tic, though formerly considered harm- 
less, he was never punished as a respon- 
sible culprit, though he was kept under 
legal confinement or surveillance till 
the erection of the New Hampshire 
State Asylum for the Insane, in 1843, 
when he became an inmate of that 
institution, remaining till his death, a 
few years ago. 

While in jail in this town, being con- 
sidered worthy of so much trust, Row- 
ell was sometimes allowed the “free- 
dom of the yard.” There being no 
adequate inclosure about the premises 
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of the county prison, such freedom as 
was sometimes allowed to trusted pris- 
oners implied the privilege of strolling up 
and down a certain distance of highway. 
While enjoying the described privilege, 
Rowell, on one occasion, ventured to 
abuse the confidence imposed in him so 
far as to relieve the irksomeness of con- 
straint by a little amusement at the ex- 
pense of legal authority. Indulging an 
emphatic pretense of running away, he 
suddenly disappeared from sight, to. be 
followed in rapid pursuit by the jailor 
and a posse of citizens,—all eager to 
restore to confinement the absconding 
culprit. As the whole company was 
tearing along the highway in the direc- 
tion Rowell had apparently taken for 
flight, the pursuers were suddenly halted 
and vexed by the appearance of the 
prisoner far in the rear, shouting, ‘Here 
he is! Why don’t you catch him?” 
Turning upon his heel, Rowell ran in 
the reverse direction, and the excited 
posse rushed pell mell after him again, 
but only to be tricked the same as_be- 
fore. 

“ Ben,” said the jailor, “if you don’t 
stop, ['ll shoot you.” 

“Guess you'll have to go home first 
and get your gun,” quietly replied Ben. 

A gun was brought and Ben walked 
quietly back to his old headquarters. 

Benjamin Rowell represented a fam- 
ily of unusually keen intelligence. In 
his earlier years, he served an appren- 
ticeship with a carpenter. Having 
completed his service, he was sent into 
the woods to select timber and con- 
struct a frame. Being ambitious, anx- 
ious and nervous, the burden of his 
responsibility weighed upon him and 
broke his reason. In justice to the un- 
fortunate man, it is gratifying to be 
able to say that the frame, in the con- 
struction of which he lost his reason, 
proved to be a perfect one. 


STEADY WORK AND READY PAY. 


While almost all people clamor for 
success and prosperity in the con- 
duct of this world’s affairs, there is a 
lamentably large quota of individuals 
who are exceedingly slow to avail them- 
selves of the most reliable means of 
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temporal advantage that society has 
ever found. ‘The exercise of a vigor- 
ous and persistent continuity is emi- 
nently repulsive to many unfortunate 
persons, who seem incompetent to con- 
sider, and even less to realize, that what 
often appears as a sudden triumph of 
genius is only the result of a diligent 
and prolonged uniformity of applica- 
tion, pursued in chambers where the 
eye of popular observation seldom 
penetrates. The idea that working on 
and on, doing the same things over 
and over again, is the experimental lot of 
thousands that the world calls successful, 
and that permanently gratifying accom-- 
plishments can be obtained only by 
following in the same path of pro- 
tracted samenesses, hardly enters the 
consciousness of multitudes who can 
only wonder that their success is small, 
and that their lines fall in unpleasant 
places. 

A certain rich man in this town was 
sometimes solicited by needy individ- 
uals in search of work. The urgency 
of application indulged by supplient in- 
dustrial callers was doubtless at times 
of such a character as to awaken the 
most dormant element of sympathy. 
The part of wisdom in such instances 
often implies a proper test of a man’s 
disposition to help himself. This part 
was once illustrated by our late wealthy 
townsman in an emphatic manner. 
Receiving an application for work, he 
agreed to employ at the expense of 
one dollar a day. Taking the laborer 
into an out-building- he pointed to an 
accumulation of earthy deér7s and re- 
quired that it be shoveled out through 
a window in the side of the edifice. 
The laborer consumed a whole day in the 
accomplishment of this task, and_re- 
ceived the prompt payment of a dol- 
lar for the service. 

“Do you want to work to-morrow ?” 
asked the employer. 

“T should like to,” answered the 
employee. 

“Very well; come to-morrow and 
work, and I will pay you another dollar.” 

“What do you wish me to do ?” 

“Tt matters not; only understand 
that I will provide you with work.” 
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Next morning the employee appeared 
for work, and the employer pointed to 
the pile of weéris removed from the 
building on the previous day, and gave 
his directions. 

“T want you to shovel that pile all 
back into the building,” said he. 

The laborer patiently resumed work, 
and at the end of the day had removed 
the @/ris to its former inside position, 
and received his dollar in regular pay- 
ment. 

“Do you want to work to-morrow ?” 
again inquired the master of hiring. 

“T should like to,” replied the ser- 
vant of wages. 

“Very well; come again and work 
to-morrow, and I will pay you another 
dollar.” 

The next morning saw the workman 
promptly on hand again, and his em- 
ployer, pointing to the afore-mentioned 
accumulation said : 

“T want you to go to work and shovel 
that all out-doors again.” 

The same alternations of labor were 
required and performed several times, 
and the employee duly received his 
daily dollar in payment. In time, 
however, the sense of irksomeness 
overcame the dispostion to industry. 
The workman refused to accept the 
task and received, with his discharge, 
a gratuitous expression reflecting un- 
complimentarily upon the principle of 
laziness. It was a hard situation, but 
no worse than that of thousands of 
tradesmen and clerks who are all their 
lives reenacting the same uses. 


AN IMPERILED SITUATION. 


In contemplating the earliest history 
of a New England township, one can- 
not fail to notice the frequency with 
which certain personages appear in 
places of public trust. In fact, in the 
times under retrospection, there were 
few men out of the whole number in a 
local community who either considered 
thems¢lves proper candidates for office 
or were considered such by their con- 
temporaries. The consequence of 
prevailing social conditions made the 
earlier official status generally uniform 
throughout New England. In time, 
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however, in accordance with the in- 
crease of general prosperity, cireum- 
stances changed, and the conception 
of general official possibilities was 
widely indulged, and the number of 
candidates was multiplied. 

The town of Hopkinton was passed 
into the second stage of local political 
life and ambition, when a person of 
official aspirations began to prospect 
in anticipation of the desired prize. 
The amount of recognition and influ- 
ence requisite to secure the object of 
ambition accumulated slowly. How- 
ever, deserving patience has its  fre- 
quent reward, and the aspirant for po- 
litical honors at last found himself a 
hopeful candidate. However, time 
had advanced upon him till his  per- 
sonal vital career was past its meridian ; 
he was verging towards the season of 
life when many individuals step into 
the back-ground of public notice. 

Town-meeting day arrived, and the 
great company of voters gathered at 
the polls to fulfil the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens. ‘The extensive excitement 
and impetuosity too frequently inci- 
dental upon public elections, was 
abundantly illustrated. The party en- 
tering upon the life of full-fledged 
official candidacy was of dignified 
mien and counsel, and righteously de- 
plored the too prevailing rudeness. of 
the crowd at town-meeting. On _ this 
particular occasion, seeing a_ brusk 
voter elbowing his way impetuously 
towards the polls, he accosted the 
hasty individual, saying, in an admoni- 
tory tone of voice: . 

“Don’t hurry so. There is plenty 
of time. What is your haste ?” 

“T want,” said the impetuous indi- 
vidual, “‘to get to the polls to vote for 
you. I have been waiting a long 
time for a chance to vote for you, and 
if I don’t get a chance to cast a ballot 
for you pretty soon, you will be too old 
to hold any office.” 

We presume the enquirer saw the 
peril of the situation and admitted the 
pleaded cause of increased motivity. 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


Among all the forms of human utter- 
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ance that excite our risibles, there are 
none more forcible than those that are 
the manifest offspring of a predisposi- 
tion to absurd verbal blundering. ‘The 
aspect of this class of Zapsus Linguw is 
often eminently laughable. We admire 
akeen stroke of wit for its sublety. 
We smile at a dash of lively humor, 
for it lifts us out of the slough of 
abstract and oppressive seriousness, 
and sheds a cheering light upon our 
otherwise too prosy pathway. “The 
sudden ingression of a bold ludicrosity 
upon our ordinary mental rectitude 
upsets the very foundations of our 
gravity, and the unrestrained torrent 
of emotive drollery sweeps us away. 
There is no such thing as anticipating, 
perfectly, when a demonstration of our 
incidental liability to any ludicrous 
contretemps May not occur ; and, when 
surprised, we are always, in some sense 
at least, ungovernable. 

No one occupies a more critical 
social position than a new minister. 
Being not only the observed of all ob- 
servers, and the special object of every 
conversational reflection, there is an 
illusive glare attendant upon his moral 
position that strains and inflames the 
eyes of the collective laity and often 
makes them see with distorted vision. 
Even in the absence ‘of any unjust 
intent, the mystified vision of the ob- 
server will often incite attitudes and 
observations closely bordering upon 
the realm of undeserved severity. In 
such a situation and case, the gospel of 
a good word, even from a weaker rep- 
resentative of faith, affords a cheer 
that goes to the root of inner con- 
sciousness. 

Many years ago a certain church 
and society in this town was favored 
with a new clergyman. Like all per- 
sons similarly situated, he was sub- 
jected to the ordeal of socially induc- 
tive criticism. Not long after his ad- 
vent in the locality, certain of the sis- 
ters of his congregation were gathered 
at a quilting. Diligently plying their 
needles around the borders of the pro- 
spective bed-spread, their reflections 
and conversation naturally turned to- 
wards the new minister. It is needless 
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to say that the merits of that individual 
were thoroughly canvassed. ‘There 
were observations of approval and dis- 
aproval, There were reflections frv 
and con. At length a pious sister, full 
of interest in the theme in progress, in 
substance thus gave expression to her 
honest thought : 

“T think brother Solomon is a real 
good man. I think he is just as good 
a minister as anybody needs to have. 
I don’t mean to say that I think he is 
quite equal to Christ, but I think he is 
fully equal to Anti-Christ.” 

There is no doubt of 
the good dame’s heart, though her 
remark has given ynore than one per- 
son a side-splitting recreational exer- 
cise. 

A BIG TREE. 


. 


When, in 1750, the proprietors of 


this township renewed their grant, pro- 
curing a title from the Lord Proprietors 
of John Tufton Mason, they became 
bound to a stipulation that all suitable 
pine trees should be reserved for the 
use of His Majesty’s navy. The local 
supply of pine trees of primitive 
gigantic size furnished one represent- 
ative that has inspired an interesting 
chapter in the historic roll of the town. 
The particulars of the story, with a 
few later data necessarily added, are 
included in the following sketch, writ- 
ten by a former professional gentleman 
of Hopkinton, and originally published 
in the Worcester (Mass.) Prl/ladiuim : 


Some time previous to the Revolu- 
tion. a gentleman by the name of Cham- 
berlain, purporting to be an agent for 
the King of Great Britain, came into this 
section of the country 
trees suitable for the masts forthe Royal 
Navy. He found one in the westerly 
part of Concord, and another in Hopkin- 
ton, of enormous size. The one in Hop- 
kinton was a white pine. It grew on the 


the place of 


in pursuit of 
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farm lately owned by Mr. Isaiah Web- 
ber, about one mile north of the east 
village. The King’s agent employed 
Capt. Jonathan Chase, the grandfather 
of the late Bishop Chase. one of the first 
settlers in the place, with several other 
persons, to cut the tree and draw it to 


Sewell’s Fall.in the Merrimack river. a 
distance of eight or ten miles. When 
the tree was fallen, it was cut off one 


hundred and ten feet in length. and then 
measured three feet in diameter at the 
top. The exact dimensions of the stump 
I cannot ascertain, but it is certain that 
Dr. John Webber. father of Samuel 
Webber, the President of Harvard Cel- 
lege, who lived near by. drove a yoke of 
large oxen upon the stump and = tarned 
them about upon it with ease. Fifty-tive 
yokes of oxen were employed to draw the 
mast to the river, and a road was cut 
the whole distance through the forest 
for that purpose; and itis said to have 
often happened, while passing over the 
reugh country. that several yokes of oxen 
were suspended by their necks from the 
ground, by the force of the draught of 
those forward of them. In passing down 
a steep hillin the west parish of Con- 
cord, the team was divided. and a por- 
tion of it put in the rear: but the hold- 
back chains broke. and the immense bur- 
den slid forward with fearful velocity. 
crushing off the horns of the oxen upon 
the tongue, and stopping finally against 
the trunk of a large tree. That place to 
this day goes by the name of ‘tail-down 
hill.” 

The mast was floated down the Merri- 
mack at high water: but in passing over 
Amoskeag Falls. about twenty miles be- 
low the place where it was put into the 
river. it broke in the middle. The 
butt end floated out of the current into 
asmall cove in Andover, in Massachu- 
setts. where it remained until it decayed. 
It was often resorted to as a curiosity. 
and, tradition says. it was so large that 
no man could be found who could leap 
upon it from the ground. 

When the mast broke, the king’s agent. 
Chamberlain. was sitting upon his horse 
on the bank of the river: he exclaimed. 
‘Tam ruined! and putting spurs to his 
horse, he rode off. leaving his bills un- 
paid, and was never seen or heard of 
afterwards.” 
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BY REV. SILAS KETCHUM, WINDSOR, CONN, 


On the 6th of September, 1770, Rev. 
Bezaleel Woodward, writing from Leb- 
anon, Conn., to Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, 
then at Hanover, preparing a cradle for 
the infant college, says: “We have 
all of us been endeavoring to expedite 
the removal But I fear madam 
will not be able to set out so soon [as 
the 18th inst]. She, with Miss Nabby, 
propose to ride in the Post-Chaise, as 
soon as they can possibly be ready. 
HUTCHINSON is to drive it for them.” 

The Hurcuinson here named, to 
whom was committed the important 
trust of conveying through the wilder- 
ness, a distance of nearly or quite two 
hundred miles, the wife and daughter 
of the president of Dartmouth College, 
was EuisHa, a son of Samuel, born in 
Sharon, Conn., 22 Dec., 1749. He 
was then fitting for college under the 
instruction of Dr. Wheelock ; was one 
of the company of seventy who shared 
with its founder the toils and privations 
of those first years of struggle which 
led to victory. He pursued his studies 
at the college, and graduated in 1775, 
in the same class with Nathaniel Adams, 
the Annalist of Portsmouth. He gave 
three years to the study of divinity, 
and was ordained pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Ashford, Conn. (not 
Westford, as Chapman has it, in his 
Alumni of Dart. Coll.), in March, 
1778. Onthe 16th of July following, 
he married Jerusha Cadwell, described 
by Chapman (4/um. D. C., 18.) as being 
of Westford ; but her sister, Thankful, 
who married Gen. Amos Shepard, is 
said by Arnold (//is¢. Sketches of Al- 
stead, 28) to be of Hartford. In Sept., 
1783, Mr. Hutchinson was dismissed 
from his pastorate in Ashford, and was 
installed the first minister of Pomfret, 
Vt., 14 Dec., 1784; dismissed 8 Jan., 
1795. After this he appears to have 
resided in Pomfret till 1800, when he 
went to Zoar, Ms., where he united 


with the Calvinist-Baptist denomination 
and removed to Susquehanna, Pa., 
from which place he was compelled to 
flee by the Indians, who at that time 
invaded our western fronfier, under But- 
ler and Brandt, and committed the 
massacre at Wyoming. He next set- 
tled in Marion, Wayne Co., N. Y. ; and 
in 1814 became pastor of the Baptist 
church in Newport, N. H., where he 
continued in the active duties of the 
ministry till 1821, and where he resided 
till his death, 19 April 1833,—instead 
of April 9th, as Chapman has it. He 
married, for a second wife, Martha, 
daughter of Samuel Eddy, of Wash- 
ington Co., N. Y. 

SaMUEL HurcuHinson was his son, 
and was born in Ashford, Conn., 9 
July, 1779; and died in Alstead (N. 
H.), 14 May, 1819. Asa boy he la- 
bored on his father’s farm in Pomfret, 
and attended school, when there was 
any, till he was fifteen years old. But, 
possessed of an active mind, and dis- 
playing some capacity for business, an 
opportunity was improved of introduc- 
ing him to a different sphere, and to 
far other scenes, than his Vermont 
home afforded. 

In the July No. of this Magazine, I 
gave an account of Gen. Amos Shep- 
ard, who, as above stated, married a 
sister of Maj. Hutchinson’s mother. 
In 1794, Gen. Shepard had been a 
merchant in Alstead seventeen years, 
held the highest military office under 
the governor, was one of the wealthiest 
and most conspicious men in the 
western part of the state. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter shows the 
manner of young Hutchinson’s intro- 
duction to the care of his distinguished 
uncle :-— 

** Pomfret. 17th July, 1794. 
‘Sir! 

**T understand you are in want of a lad 
to assist in tending your store, and that 
you had entertained a favorable idea of 
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my son in this view. I think it proper 
to give you some information respecting 
this matter. * * * * I can assure you 
that Samuel is very fond of the idea of 
living with you—I shall therefor permit 
him to make trial, to see whether he will 
answer your purpose. He is something 
apt to learn—but has had little advan- 
tage for it as yet. He is rather of a slen- 
der constitution, not able to endure hard 
labor, and naturally inclined to learn, 
and to tend a store. With proper advan- 
tages to learn, and your instructions 
with respect to tending store, I appre- 
hend he might in a short time be advan- 
tageous to you. He is naturally reserved, 
and so far as I know, faithful and just 
in business with which he is entrusted. 
He is at present not remarkably fond of 
company, nor inclined to drinking. or 
any hurtful vice, that I know of; and I 
can always depend on his word. 

‘If he should answer your purpose 
and be inclined to remain with you, we 
have determined that he shall be yours 
until of age. We hope you and Mrs. 
Shepard will consider him as being under 
your care and direction; and esteem it 
your duty to train him up in the way of 
virtue, as well as business. 

After haying is over, we shall embrace 
the first opportunity to send him to you. 
But if he should not come till fall, you 
will yet understand, that we determine to 
send him then. * * * * If you have op- 
portunity you might send tor him after 
the middle of August next. 

* We present our dutiful respects. 

Tam. sir, with respect and 
‘esteem your humble servant, 
** E. HUTCHINSON. 
** Hon. Gen. Shepard, 
*Alstead.” 

The intention of the above letter 
was carried out. The boy became a 
clerk in his uncle’s store and a member 
of his family. He was quick to learn 
the details of business, attentive to the 
interests of his employer, prompt and 
courteous in his intercourse with cus- 
tomers, and soon gained the good will 
of the people and secured their confi- 
dence. The affection and care which 
they would have expended upon their 
own, had they been blessed with chil- 
dren, Gen. Shepard and his christian 
wife bestowed upon this sister’s son, 
who in all his relations approved him- 
self worthy of such distinction. 

On reaching his majority, he was re- 
ceived as a co-partner in the business, 
which was, for the next eleven years 
carried on under the name of Shepard 
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& Hutchinson. They supplied from 
distant markets every kind of merchan- 
dise required by their customers, and 
afforded them a market for all the pro- 
ducts of the farm and shop. ‘Their 
trade increased. ‘They established a 
branch store at Newport, of which 
William Cheney and Joseph Farns- 
worth took charge. ‘They had an inter- 
est in a store in Croydon, and in vari- 
ous manufactures. 

On the first day of January, 1812, 
there was a heavy snow-storm in Al- 
stead ; so severe that, contrary to their 
custom, neither Gen. Shepard nor Maj. 
Hutchinson—each of whom lived near 
the store, though in opposite directions 
—did not go home to supper, but 
spent the evening with some neighbors 
who happened in, in social enjoyment 
at the store, separating about nine 
o'clock. Gen. Shepard was in good 
health and spirits, and had been enter- 
taining his friends by his conversation. 
On reaching his house he fell to the 
floor, and expired in a moment. The 
doctors said of apoplexy. He was a 
man of full habit, a hearty eater, en- 
joyed his meals, and extended to his 
friends, and to all visitors to Alstead, a 
most bountiful hospitality. He had 


been an honored man among “the 
great ones” of the state. He was 
the man of the town. The sensation 


caused by his death was startling and 
profound. 

By his will, dated 25 June, 1808, it 
was found that he had bequeathed to 
Thanktul, his wife, all his household 
furniture, the farm stock and utensils, 
and $1000 in money, in her own right, 
and the use of all his estate, both real 
and personal, during her life. After 
her decease were to be paid legacies, 
amounting to $1890, besides $400, and 
a certain farm, which were left to Maj. 
Hutchinson. The balance was to be 
equally divided between three of his 
nephews and the said Hutchinson. 
Maj. Hutchinson was appointed exe- 
cutor, and Mrs. Shepard executrix of 
the will. The latter declined the trust, 
and Maj. H. administered alone. The 
estate was appraised at $46,231.54, of 
which $38,211.21 was “personal.” 
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How much was realized upon it does 
not appear. 

Mrs. Shepard died in 1817. Her 
estate was appraised at $12,144.50. 
Of this amount, $5660, two farms and 
various articles of personal property 
were parcelled out by her will in lega- 
cies, and the residue she bequeathed 
to-_Maj. Hutchinson, whom she ap- 
pointed her executor. 

After Gen. Shepard’s death, Maj. 
Hutchinson extended his _ business 
widely. He established a commercial 
house at Potsdam, N. Y., under the 
management of’Samuel Partridge, who 
had been with him some years in the 
store at Alstead, whom he admitted to 
a partnership. On similar terms he 
opened another store at Canton, N. Y., 
which was in charge of Sartel Pren- 
tice, a native of Alstead. Of the 
home establishment he continued his 
personal supervision. His ventures 
were successful, the opportunities being 
chosen with much prudence and sagac- 
ity. All were in full operation up to 
the time of his death. 

The title, by which he was_ best 
known in his day, he received by com- 
mission from Gov. John Taylor Gil- 
man, who appointed him on the staff 
of Maj. Gen. Shepard, with the rank 
of major. 

On the 6th of May, 1804, Mr. 
Hutchinson married Hannah Pratt, 
daughter of Levi Pratt, of Pomfret, 
Vt., who was born in Middleboro’, 
Ms., 7 July, 1783. Their children, 
all born in Alstead, were :— 

1. Thankful Cadwell, born g June, 
1805 ; married, 1827, Elijah Bingham, 
a brother of Hon. James H. Bingham 
(Dart. Coll. 1801), with whom he 
studied law. In 1835 they removed 
to Cleveland, O., where both are still 
living (1879), in the enjoyment of hon- 
orable old age. 

2. Hannah Emily, born 6 Jan., 1807 ; 
married Charles F. Brooks, of West- 
moreland. 

3- Amos Shepard, born 21 April, 
1809 ; married (1) Harriet E. White, 
of Plattsburg, N. Y.; (2) Ann DeWitt, 
of Cleveland, where he died 26 April, 
1875. 


4. Samuel Richards, born 28 Oct., 
1811; married Catherine M. White, of 
Plattsburg; removed to Cleveland, 
where she died 2 Jan., 1855, and he 1 
Oct., 1869. 

5. Susan Pratt, born 1 Aug., 1813 ; 
married Geo. W. Lynde, of Cleveland, 
and died 25 July, 1853. 

6. James Bingham, born 31 May, 
1815; married Sarah Cook, of Cleve- 
land ; removed to Madison, Ind., where 
both are still living. 

7. Elisha Cheney, born 28 May, 
1817; died in infancy. 

8. George Cheney, born 6 April, 
1819; died in Cleveland, 26 April, 
1838. 

To Elijah Bingham, Esq., above 
named, I am indebted for the principal 
facts relating to Major Hutchinson. 
Concerning Mrs. Hutchinson he says : 

“ By the death of her husbund, she 
was left with the care of these seven 
children, the oldest not fourteen years 
old. But she had an abiding sense of 
a parent’s duty,and her good judg- 
ment never forsook her. She sent her 
children to the best schools, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing, in after years, 
that she had pursued the right course. 
* * * * She was a noble woman ; no- 
ted for deeds of charity and benevo- 
lence ; always ready to contribute of 
her means to every good work. She 
lived the life of a consistent christian.” 

After her husband’s death her pa- 
rents came from Pomfret and resided 
with her ; she ministering to their com- 
fort and supplying their wants. Her 
father died in 1846, aged ninety-seven ; 
her mother in 1848, aged ninety-two. 
After this she disposed of her property 
in Alstead, followed her children to the 
west, and spent the remainder of her 
days with them, dying at the residence 
of her daughter, Mrs. Bingham, in 
Cleveland, 21 May, 1867, aged eighty- 
four. 

Major Hutchinson was a life-member 
of the New Hampshire Bible Society, 
to which he left a legacy of $500, and 


also $1000 to the Congregational 
church in Alstead. Hon. James H. 


singham, his legal advisor, was named 
by him executor of his will, who as- 
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sumed the management and settlement ment; and especially by his public 
of his large property. To his ability spirit and generous benevolence, he 
and integrity Rev. Seth S. Arnold, min- merited and secured the good will 
ister of the church, in his A/istorica/ of all with whom he was acquainted. 
Sketches of Alstead, pays a high trib- He died * * * in the midst of his 
ute. Concerning Major Hutchinson usefulness ; and his death was generally 
the same writer says: “ By his honesty, felt and lamented.” 

diligence, amiable and correct deport- 
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BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


By a road-side, hot and dusty, 

Is a wide gate, old and gray. 
Lift the latch, time-worn and rusty, 
Heavily "twill backward sway, 
While the iron hinges mutter 

In a dull complaining way. 


Down a long hill slowly wending. 
Wheels and hoofs with muffled sound, 
- On the grass-grown path descending, 
Reach at last the level ground, 
And an humble low-roofed cottage 
With rose bushes hedged around. 


Cherry-trees, with ripe fruit teeming, 
Almost hide the house from sight— 

Just a hint, through green leaves gleaming. 
Of the low walls, snowy white. 

Does the fragrance from the roses 
Thrill you with a keen delight? 


This small window, almost hidden 
By the climbing, twining sprays, 
Out from Memory’s stores has bidden 
Fair sweet scenes from childhood’s days, 
‘ Framed and perfumed with the roses, 
Vaguely seen through Time’s rich haze. 
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A COTTAGE. 


In a bed that trundled under 
One of wide and higher frame, 

In the corner bed-room yonder, 
I have slept and waked again, 

With a sense of dewy sweetness 
Flooding all my drowsy brain. 


Sometimes morning dreams were shattered 
By a wet touch on my face— 

Dew and blossoms o’er me scattered 
Roused me from my resting place, 

While a laugh came through the window 
Where the branches interlace. 


Did the roses bloom all summer 
In that lovely far off time ? 
Did the breezes ever murmur, 
Like low sentences that rhyme ? 
Ah! no thorn, no blight, no blemish 
Mar these memories of mine. 
e 


Many useful lessons taught me, 
In that cottage snug and small, 

To the changing years have brought me, 
Help that I shall oft’ recall ; 

But the memory of the roses 
Clings the closest of them all. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. J. EVERETT SARGENT. 


In 1843 Joseph Colby, Esq., died. 
He had passed most of his life in New 
London, and few men have had a wider 
or a better influence in the town than 
he had. He was born in Plaistow, 
N. H., March 24, 1762, moved to 
Hopkinton, N. H., about the time he 
became twenty-one years old, and lived 
there a few years ; while there he was 
married to Miss Anna Heath, of Hamp- 
stead, N. H., Dec. 21, 1785. They 
moved to New London March 10, 1786, 
and at first lived in a log-house on the 
shore of Pleasant Pond, at the upper 
end, near where Stephen Sargent now 
lives, where the Indians had formerly 
cleared up a few acres of the intervale, 
to raise their corn and beans. He en- 
larged this clearing and made a valua- 
ble farm. He moved from there and 
lived at other places in town ; built the 
house on the Elder Seamans’ place, 
opposite where the buildings now 
stand, which has since been burnt 
down ; then moved on to the road that 
leads from here directly to the low 
plains,—where Anthony and the young- 
est daughter, Mrs. Burpee, were born ; 
and then moved to the farm on Main 
street, in the year 1800, where he ever 
after lived, and where he died April 
19, 1843. 

He was for many years the agent of 
Jonas Minot, one of the original and 
the largest of the proprietors of the 
grant, and in that way he had opportu- 
nities for learning more of the situa- 
tion and value of the land in the differ- 
ent localities than most other men. 
He dealt largely in real estate in the 
town. He served the town well in 
various capacities ; for many years as 
one of the selectmen, and was its first 
representative to the General Court, 
and was re-elected every successive 
year from 1803 to 1816 inclusive. He 


3 


was early a member of the church, and 
I think the records will show that he 
acted on more committees in the church 
than any other man during the same 
period of time. He was also a lead- 
ing magistrate in the town for many 
years. 

In 1846, ANrHony Copy, of New 
London, was elected governor of the 
state. He was a native of this town, 
the son of Joseph and Anna Colby, 
born Nov. 13, 1792. He received his 
education mainly in the common 
schools of his native town. But he 
had a wonderful capacity for business, 
and was always active in matters of a 
public character. He built the origi- 
nal stone dam at the outlet of Pleas- 
ant Pond, and built a grist-mill there, 
which was a great public benefit. He 
was largely instrumental in getting the 
new road laid out and built, and started 
the line of stages upon it, that for a 
long time run through from Hanover 
to Lowell in a day, a distance of 100 
miles or more; and he readily lent a 
helping hand to the enterprise, started 
by another son of New London, of es- 
tablishing the business of manufactur- 
ing scythes, where the same has been 
so successfully carried on ever since. 
He was one of the two men who built the 
new meeting-house ; in fact few men 
have ever lived a more active life than 
he did. 

He was a friend of education, and of 
the common school, and for a long time 
was one of the superintendents of the 
schools in town, and was among the 
earlier advocates of the temperance 
reform. He went through all the 
grades of military promotion, from cap- 
tain to major-general, and had _ repre- 
sented the town in the legislature in the 
years 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 
also in 1837, 1838, 1839 ; and in .846 
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was the chief magistrate of the state. 
His administration of the affairs of 
the state government was characterized 
for integrity, true economy, and a spirit 
of progress and reform. In the posi- 
tion in which the political parties then 
stood, it was simply impossible that 
he could be re-elected. 

He was again elected to the legisla- 
ture in 1860, from New London, and 
was appointed by Gov. Berry, in 1861, 
as adjutant-general of the state, at a 
time when the best man in the state 
was needed for that responsible posi- 
tion, made so responsible by the great 
importance of the struggle in which 
the country was then engaged. He 
performed the duties of this office in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to the gov- 
ernment and the people, and resigned 
in 1863. He was long an active and in- 
fluential member of the church here, as 
well as aleading member in the denom- 
ination in the state. He died July 20, 
1873. He always lived in this town, 
and always, except the first eight years 
of his life, in the house into which his 
father moved in 1800, and where 
both father and son have died. No 
man ever devoted himself more fully 
and constantly to the building up of 
what he believed to be the best inter- 
est of his native town than he did. He 
married for his first wife, Miss Mary 
Everett, of New London, and for his 
second, Mrs. Eliza Richardson, of Bos- 
ton, who survives him, and continues 
to live in your midst. 

In 1847, the union meeting-house, 
sometimes called the Free Church, 
was built at the Four Corners. This 
remained for several years, but was 
finally sold, and removed and converted 
to other uses, it being wisely concluded 
that one good strong church in a place 
is far better than two or three feeble 
ones, and that one meeting-house well 
filled is far better than several empty 
ones. 

In 1850 the population was 945, 
being a loss of 74 from 1840. Benja- 
min R. Andrews was the delegate from 
New London to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of that year in this state. 

In 1853 the new town-house was built, 
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near the new meeting-house. There 
was quite a struggle upon the question 
of removal, the subject having been 
voted onatno less than three town-meet- 
ings, held in rapid succession, in the 
spring and summer of that year. 

In 1853, when the academical and 
theological school, under the patronage 
of the Calvinist Baptist denomination, 
was removed from New Hampton to the 
state of Vermont, it left the denomination 
without a school in this state. They 
soon resolved that this state of things 
ought not to be, and they at once 
looked about for the best place to 
locate their seminary of learning. The 
friends at New London offered to give 
the denomination their academy, and 
put it in good repair, and build a ladies’ 
boarding-house, and furnish various 
other accommodations. This propo- 
sition was favorably considered by the 
denomination, and the preference was 
given to New London. Accordingly 
a new act of incorporation was obtained 
in 1853, and “The New London Liter- 
ary and Scientific Institute” was incor- 
porated that year, and the school put 
in successful operation that fall, and in 
course of its first year enrolled upon 
its catalogue some 335 scholars. The 
property of the New London Academy 
was transfered to the Institute. In 
1855 an alteration was made in its 
name, changing the word Institute to 
Institution, and modifying some of the 
provisions of its charter, and its name 
has remained unchanged from that 
time to the year 1878, when it was 
changed to that of “The Colby Acad- 
emy” at New London, which name it 
now holds. ; 

In 1854 the old town-meeting house 
was sold, by vote of the town, and re- 
moved to this neighborhood and con- 
verted into a boarding-house for the 
use of the academy. 

Benjamin P. Burpee, of New Lon- 
don, was elected a county commissioner 
for Merrimack county for the years 
1852, 1853 and 1854. He was also 
the representative of the town for the 
years 1853 and 1854. 

In 1856, George W. Everett, of this 
town, was appointed solicitor of Merri- 
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mack county, which office he held for 
five years, until 1861. He was the rep- 
resentative of the town in the years 
1852 and 1856. 

RICHARD H. MEssER was elected a 
member of the Governor’s Council for 
the years 1857 and 1858. He was a 
native of the town, the son of Isaac 
and Martha Messer, born October 2oth, 
1807. He received a common school 
education only, and when of age he 
went to Massachusetts and learned the 
trade of manufacturing scythes; he 
then came back to New London, and 
uniting himself with Mr. Phillips and 
Anthony Colby, introduced the busi- 
ness here, at the place where said 
Colby had early built the second* 
grist-mill in town, and where the enter- 
prising village of Scytheville has since 
grown up. The town is greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Messer as being the 
riginator and the active agent in intro- 
ducing and building up this great in- 
dustry in your town, and the gentlemen 
who first were associated with him in 
the business were also benefactors of 
the place. He was elected to the 
legislature in the year 1858. He con- 
tinued ‘in his favorite occupation, de- 
voting himself to business with all his 
energies until he died, May 15, 1872, 
aged sixty-five years. 

In 1860 the population of the town 
was 952, a gain of only seven in ten 
years. 

In 1860 Gov. Colby was again elect- 
ed representative, and in 1861 he was 
appointed adjutant-general of the 
state, which place he held till 1863, 
when he resigned and his son, Daniel 
E. Colby, was appointed to the same 
place in August, and held the place till 
March, 1864, when he resigned the 
position. He had been representative 
of the town in the legislature in 1857, 
and was afterwards a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1876, 
and still resides upon the old lome- 
stead of his father and grandfather. 





*I am told that some one had built a 
small grist-mill here on this site before 
that time, but it was of no account. 
Colby’s mill was from the first and is 
today substantially the mill of the town. 
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The academy, as organized in 1853, 
had been doing a good-work and doing 
it well, and had been prospered. At 
first a fund of $25,000 was raised, 
which for a time seemed to meet the 
demand of the institution, but present- 
ly the need was felt of more ample ac- 
commodations and a better location ; 
and it was a grave question where the 
funds were to be obtained to meet this 
new want, this growing necessity. In 
1866 Mrs. James B. Colgate, a daugh- 
ter of Gov. Colby, offered $25,000 to- 
wards establishing the necessary fund, 
provided that the amount should be 
made up to $100,000 within a given 
time. This was accomplished by the 
aid of the Rev. W. H. Eaton, pb. p., 
who had assisted in raising the pre- 
vious fund of $25,000, and at the anni- 
versary in 1867 the subscription was 
filled and the object secured. 

The present site was then obtained 
and the present buildings were erected, 
and in 1870 they were completed and 
dedicated, upon which occasion Rev. 
Dr. Cummings, of Concord, the presi- 
dent of the institution, delivered an 
able and interesting historical address. 

This school has been placed under 
great obligations to Mrs. Colgate, of” 
New York; Ex-Governor Colby, of 
New London; John Conant, Esq., of 
Jaffrey ; Messrs. H. H. & J. S. Brown, of 
Fisherville; Nahum T. Greenwood, 
Esq., of New London, and many others, 
by their liberal contributions to its 
fund. 

In 1853 George W. Gardner was ap- 
pointed principal, who continued in 
that place seven years, and was followed 
by Rev. George B. Gove for three 
years, who was succeeded by Rev. A. 
W. Sawyer, who remained about seven 
years, to 1870. He is now president 
of Acadia College, N. S. Then Hor- 
ace M. Willard was appointed principal, 
who was followed in 1872 by Laban E. 
Warren, who was succeeded by A. L. 
Lane in 1875, who in turn gave place 
to J. F. Morton in 1876, who remained 
two years, to 1878, when the present 
principal, E. J. McEwan, was elected, 
who still holds and very acceptably fills 
that position today. 
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Several have held the place of lady 
principal. Miss Mary J. Prescott from 
1853 to 1857, Miss Harriet E. Rice, 
Miss Julia A. Gould, Miss Adelaide L. 
Smiley, Miss Lucy Flagg, Miss Mary 
A. Davis, Miss Mary O. Carter (who 
became Mrs. Warren in 1872), Miss 
Hannah P. Dodge ; and in 1877 Miss 
Smiley was again appointed, who con- 
tinues to hold the position still. 

Mr. Ephraim Knight was appointed 
associate principal and professor of 
mathematics, at the commencement in 
1853, which place he held down to 
1873, aperiod of twenty years, when, in 
consequence of declining health, he re- 
signed the post, and died here March 
4th, 1878. 

In 1870 the population of the town 
was 959, a gain of 7 from 1860, 
and just the same made in the last pre- 
vious decade. Since 1870 but few 
matters of general interest have occurred 
in New London. 

In 1874 you came very near furnish- 
ing another governor for the state. 
Gen. LuTHER McCurcuiys was born in 
Pembroke, N. H., in 180g ; first came 
to New London in 1837, and remained 
two years ; then went to Connecticut 
for some four years, returning to New 
London in 1843, where he has since 
lived. He received the Republican 
nomination for governor in 1874, and 
received the full strength of his party, 
and a vote very complimentary to him, 
and only failed because, as the issues 
were then made up and the parties 
were then organized, the Republicans 
could not elect anybody that year. He 
has been your representative in the 
legislature in 1850, 1851, 1873, 1878, 
and also the present year, 1879. He 
is a practical farmer, who takes a deep 
interest in whatever is calculated to ad- 
vance the agricultural interests of the 
state. 

In 1875 George M. Knight, Esq., of 
this town, was elected county commis- 
sioner for the county of Merrimack, 
which office he held for the term of 
three years, 1875, 1876 and 1877. 

In 1878 you commenced prep- 
arations for your centennial reunion in 
this hundredth year from the date of 
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your charter as a town, and the success 
of your enterprise today shows how well 
and how faithfully you have made your 
preparations. 

We have thus come down to the close 
of the first century of New London’s 
history. I have endeavored to give 
you a fair and impartial statement of 
the facts of that century, without any 
attempt at embellishment. ‘There are 
a few other facts that may properly be 
alluded to before we close, and first, the 
patriotism of the town. We have seen 
that the town voted at once, after it was 
incorporated, to furnish a soldier for the 
continental army ; this they did furnish 
and paid him, as we have seen, through 
the war until its close. We have no 
evidence that the Mr. Coums, who 
went from the town, was an inhabitant 
of the town ; our impression is that he 
probably was not, but was a substitute, 
or a man hired by the town to fill the 
place. But New London had its revo- 
lutionary heroes in abundance. In 
fact it seemed a favorite resort for those 
soldiers who had gone from other places 
and served through the war, and then 
looked about for the most desirable 
places for settlement in the new coun- 
try. The fresh breezes of your hills, and 
the views of the noble mountains in 
your neighborhood, are all congenial 
to a love of freedom and independence. 
Hence we find that immediately after 
the war many who had been in the 
continental army came at once to New 
London and settled here ; others came 
later. There was Thomas Currier 
(known as Capt. Kiah), Edmund Davis, 
Josiah Davis, John Dole, Jesse Dow, 
Levi Everett, Penuel Everett, Eliphalet 
Gay, Zebedee Hayes, Ezekiel Knowl- 
ton, Thomas Pike, David Smith, Moses 
Trussell and Eliphalet Woodward. Most 
of them came from Massachusetts,— 
from Attleborough, Dedham, New Row- 
ley (now Georgetown), and Bradford ; 
but Moses Trussell came from Hopkin- 
ton, N. H., in the year 1804. 

Capt. Currier not only served through 
the revolutionary war, but no sooner 
was the war of 1812 declared than he 
entered the regular army. He went 
through the war, fought in several bat- 
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tles, and came safely home when the 
war was over. I remember him as he 
used to come to church on Sunday, and 
other days, for he was a man who loved 
his God as well as his country, and he 
knew no fear in the service of either. 
Levi Everett was another man whom 
I well remember. He lived near 
my father, and I never wearied of 
listening to him when he was telling his 
stories about the wars and the battles 
he had seen. Then there was Moses 
Trussell, with one arm gone from below 
the elbow. I knew him well. I un- 
derstood that he lost his arm in the 
war, but did not know where, or when, 
or how ; but a paper has recently been 
found that explains these matters, of 
which I have a copy that I will read you. 
(This paper is published at length 
in the second volume of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, page 270.) Such were some 
of the men of those days. Mr. Trussell, 
you willremember, had been here in 1774 
and cleared a piece of land; the next 
year he went to Bunker Hill, and in 
thirty years’ from his first visit, he re- 
turned to live and spend the rest of his 
days here, and died in New London. 

So in the war of 1812, New London 
did her full proportion. At the first 
alarm of war many left and joined the 
regular army and followed its fortunes 
through the war, like Capt. Currier, of 
whom I have spoken. But few, com- 
paratively, were called into active ser- 
vice from this state in that war ;. but 
whenever the call came the men were 
ready. I find that among the com- 
panies that were called out and ordered 
to Portsmouth there were, in Capt. 
Jonathan Bean’s company, one sergeant, 
Robert Knowlton from New London, 
and jour privates, John Davis, David 
Marshall, Nathaniel Messer and David 
Gile ; and that in Capt. Silas Call’s 
company, Stephen Sargent was first 
lieutenant, and Capt. Call having died 
before his term was out, said Sargent 
was in command of the company for 
atime. There were in the same com- 
pany, as_ privates, Samuel Messer, 
Zenas Herrick, and Nathan Smith, all 
from New London. 

And in the late war of the rebellion 


New London did not falter, but promptly 
met the call of the country and sent 
her sons to the conflict without reserve, 
as they were needed, furnishing such off- 
cers as Capt. Andrew J. Sargent, Major 
George W. Everett of the ninth regi- 
ment, and Lieut. Col. J. M. Clough of 
the eighteenth regiment, who, since the 
war was over, is doing good service in 
our state militia, as a brigadier-general. 
The town also furnished men for the 
ranks in the various stations and places 
where they were needed, who were 
true as steel and faithful unto death to 
the trust reposed in them. The repu- 
tation of the town for patriotism is 
established beyond a peradventure. 

That the town is a place of good 
morals would follow almost naturally 
from the fact that the people of the 
town are an agricultural people, who 
have always believed that a good edu- 
cation is of the highest consequence, 
and have had good schools, and for the 
last forty years a very good academy. 
These facts, in connection with the reli- 
gious training of the people under such 
men as Elder Seamans and his succes- 
sors, could hardly fail to make the 
population what it has been,—an in- 
dustrious, an intelligent, a patriotic, a 
moral, and a happy people. Where- 
ever the criminals come from that fill 
our jails and prisons, very few of them 
have ever come from New London, or 
ever will, until the town forgets the les- 
sons of the first hundred years of its 
history. 

There are a few more general facts 
and a few more individual notices that 
I desire to refer to. 

The following persons* have gradu- 
ated from college, who were natives or 
residents of New London at the time, 
with the year of graduation : 

John H. Slack, Dartmouth College. 
1811. 

Benjamin 
College, 1817. 

J. Everett Farnum, Waterville Col- 
lege, now Colby University, 1833. 

Daniel P. Woodbury, West Point, 
1833. 

Francis A Gates, Waterville College, 
1836. 


Woodbury, Dartmouth 
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Daniel E. Colby, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1836. 

J. Everett Sargent, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1840. 

Robert Colby, Dartmouth College, 
1845. 

Edward B. Knight, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1861. 

Dura P. Morgan, Brown University, 


1869. 
Carl Knight, Dartmouth College, 
1873. 


William Knight, Brown University, 
1877. 

Charles M. Sargent, Bates College, 
1879. 


PHYSICIANS IN NEW LONDON, 


SAMUEL FLAGG was a travelling doc- 
tor, whose route extended from Pem- 
broke and Dunbarton to Enfield,through 
Hopkinton and New London, usually 
coming this way two or three times a 
year, but irregularly. He always trav- 
elled on foot and carried his saddle- 
bags of medicine over his shoulder. He 
had no fixed residence, but wandered 
from place to place ; a man of consider- 
able skill, but intemperate, and took 
great delight in making himself a terror 
to children. He was found dead ina 
mud hole, into which he was supposed 
to have fallen in a fit of intoxication. 

Joun CusHING was a resident of New 
London for many years; came here 
before the year 1800; was a skillful 
physician, and for a time was quite 
popular here. He was engaged to be 
married to Phebe Messer, the daughter 
of Samuel Messer. The day was ap- 
pointed for the wedding ; the friends 
were invited; the guests came; the 
bride, in expectancy, was attired, and the 
waiting maids in attendance. The 
only absent one was the bridegroom 
that was to be, who did not put in an 
appearance ; and as there could not be 
much of a wedding without a bride- 


groom, the result was that the wedding . 


did not come off according to pro- 
gramme. This was in 1802 or 1803. 
But this disappointment proved a bless- 
ing in disguise to the intended bride, 
for Cushing, who was then somewhat 
given to drink, went on from bad to 
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worse and became very intemperate, 
lost his practice and the confidence of 
the community, and finally moved to 
Fishersfield and died there in poverty. 
He always rode on horseback to visit 
his patients. He never married. 

Rosert Lane came to New London, 
from Newport, about the year 1808, after 
Cushing had lost his practice and moved 
from town. He lived here some two 
or three years, then moved to Sutton, 
where he was living and in practice in 
1811, and remained there a few years. 
He then returned to New London, 
where I find that he was residing in 
1814, and he remained in town through 
1815 and 1816, for he was one of the 
selectmen of the town in these latter 
years. After this he went to Mobile, 
Ala., and was absent a year or two, 
when he returned and stopped a short 
time at New London, and then took up 
his permanent residence in Sutton, at 
the north village, where he ever after- 
wards lived. He had an extensive 
practice, became quite distinguished in 
his profession, was much respected, and 
died a few years ago at a good old age. 
You knew him well. 

CHARLES PINNEY came to New Lon- 
don about 1810, when Dr. Lane first 
went to Sutton. I find that Pinney was 
here and in full practice in 1811, when 
Lane was also in full practice in Sutton. 
Pinney married a daughter of Mr. Ed- 
mund Davis. After Dr. Lane returned 
to New London they both remained 
awhile, and then Pinney moved away. 
He returned to live here again after 
several years, and remained here, I 
think, till his death ; at least he is bur- 
ied in yourcemetery. I knew him well 
after his return, but he was not then in 
practice as a physician. 

Isaac Cosy followed Dr. Lane, com- 
ing soon after he left, in 1817 or 1818, 
and remained till about 1821, when he 
removed to Hopkinton. 

HERBERT Foster was here in the 
year 1822, may have come in 1821, 
but did not remain but a year or two. 

JONATHAN DEARBORN came soon after 
this, perhaps in 1823, or a little later ; 
was a skilful physician, but left town 
suddenly in 1829. You that can re- 
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member back as far as that know well 
why he left. 

SaMuEL Lirr.e followed Dr. Dear- 
born, coming about 1830, and remained 
till 1838, orthereabouts ; was town-clerk 
several years ; then moved to Thetford, 
Vt., thence to Lebanon, and thence to 
Rumney, N. H., where I used to see 
him frequently when I lived at Went- 
worth. He afterwards moved West, 
where he died a few years ago. 

Rosert Copp was here for a few 
years, during the time that Dr. Little 
was here. I remember him well. He 
was here in 1836, but left soon after ; 
may have been here some three or four 
years in all. 

Revupen Hosmer followed Dr. Little 
in 1839, and remained till 1848, some 
ten years. 

HezekiaH BickrorD came _ back in 
1848, for he was a native of this town, 
and remained till 1851, some four 
years. 

S. M. WuippLE came into town in 
1849, and remains here still, having 
lived longer in town than any other 
physician,—near thirty years. He was a 
native of Croydon, N. H.; attended 
medical lectures at Dartmouth college, 
and commenced practice at New Lon- 
don in the year 1849. Since he came 
to New London several others have 
been here for short periods, as follows : 

Otis Ayer, from 1855 to 1857, three 
years. 

Levi Pierce (Homeopathic), from 
1861 to 1864, four years. 

N. T. Ciark, from 1870 to 1871, 
two years. 

R. A. Boop, from 1871 to 1873, 
three years. 

J. P. Exkiys (at Scytheville), from 
1878 to 1879, two years. 

There have also been several physi- 
cians raised up in town, from its native- 
born or adopted citizens, who have gone 
to other places. 

JonaTHAN E. HERRICK, son of Esquire 
Jonathan and Rhoda Herrick, who is 
now in practice in New York. 

GrorGe H. W. Herrick, son of 
Dea. Joseph C. Herrick, who was in 
practice at Charlestown, Mass., and who 
died abroad in 1877. 
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CHARLES PIKE, in practice in Pea- 
body, Mass. 
ASHLEY WHIPPLE, son of S. M. Whip- 


ple, of New London, now at Ashland, 
N. H. 


MINISTERS OF NEW LONDON, 


Jos Seamans was born in Reheboth, 
Mass., May 24, 1748; was the son of 
Deacon Charles Seamans, and Han- 
nah his wife. His father was a farmer 
at Reheboth ; moved to Swansea, 
Mass., when Job was about a year old, 
residing there about four years ; then 
removed to Providence, R. I., where 
he lived about ten years. He then 
moved to Sackville, Cumberland coun- 
ty, Nova Scotia, where he lived about 
eight years, and where he died in the 
year 1771, aged 71 years. Job, the 
son, followed the farm until the father 
died. He was about fifteen years old 
when he moved from Providence to 
Sackville ; and on August 10, 1769, he 
married, at Sackville, Miss Sarah Ester- 
brooks, a daughter of Valentine Ester- 
brooks, Esq.. and who was born at 
Johnson, R. I., April 14, 1750. 

He began to preach at Sackville, 
having united with the Baptist church 
there, when about twenty years of age, 
and about one year before his marriage. 
Soon after his father died, in 1771, he 
returned to New England, and in 1772 
he was preaching to the church at 
North Attleborough, Mass., and on the 
fifteenth of December, 1772, he was 
ordained as its pastor. He continued 
a successful ministry there for about 
fifteen years. In 1787 he first came to 
New Hampshire. The entry in his diary 
is as follows: “ Lord’s day, June 17, 
1787, I preached in Sutton, in the 
State of New Hampshire.” The next 
entry is, “Lord’s day, June 24, I 
preached in New London, in the same 
state.” He came to New London 
again in February, 1788, arriving on 
the 22d, at Deacon Hunting’s, and re- 
mained some two months, preaching 
from house to house. Many of the 
early settlers of New London were 
from Attleborough, Mass., and the 
towns in that neighborhood, who had 
long been acquainted with him there, 
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and it is not strange that they should 
be anxious to obtain him for their min- 
ister here, and so we find him listening 
to their call, and willing in the end to 
cast in his lot with these old friends ; 
and after considering the subject fully 
he started with his family for New 
London, June 20, 1788, and arrived 
there July rst, and he says in his diary, 
“went into a very poor house of Mr. 
James Brocklebank. The same night 
our youngest child (Manning) was tak- 
en sick.” 

He was, as you see, twelve days in 
moving from Attleborough to New 
London, a distance of 130 or 140 
miles perhaps ; as long a time as would 
be necessary to go to San Francisco 
and back again. ‘Time enough now to 
go to London or Paris. 

His first work here was to found a 
church. ‘This was done Oct. 23, 1788. 
The churches from Sutton and Wendell 
being present, by their ministers and 
delegates, to counsel and assist. The 
church consisted at first of eleven 
members, and Mr. Seamans was in- 
stalled as pastor of the church and 
minister of the town, Jan. 21, 1789. 
Of the exercises at his installation, the 
gathering at the unfinished meeting- 
house, and the salary paid him by the 
town, we have already spoken ; also of 
the seasons of reformation in the church 
from time to time under his preach- 
ing. 

The church records also show a vast 
amount of labor done in the church. 
Those were the days for laying founda- 
tions, and Elder Seamans laid his 
foundations for church order and disci- 
pline deep, broad, and permanent. 
Were members guilty of any immo- 
rality, they were dealt with? Did they 
absent themselves from the com- 
munion of the church, that was cause 
for labor? All members were re- 
quired to do their share, accord- 
ing to their means, for the support of 
the gospel. Many was the labor, 
frequent the letters of admonition, and 
not unfrequent the final letters of ex- 
pulsion sent to members of the church 
for the sole reason that they were un- 
willing to pay their due proportion, 
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according to their ability, for ministerial 
support. 

While all the poor were welcomed 
to the privileges of the gospel, with- 
out money and without price, yet it 
was held to be the duty of those church 
members who were known to be able, 
and could not deny the fact of their 
ability, to pay accordingly ; and if they 
would not, no amount of profession, 
no quantity of apparent sanctity and 
long-facedness was sufficient to screen 
the delinquent miser from merited 
expulsion. 

The christians of those days evi- 
dently believed that no amount of 
grace was sufficient to save a man, un- 
less it was sufficient to sanctify his 
love of gain as well as his other affec- 
tions ; and that a man’s conversion, in 
order to be genuine, must reach not 
only his head but also his heart, and 
not only his head and heart but also 
his pocket book. For the last years of 
his life he was not able to preach, ex- 
cept occasionally ; he did not preach 
much after the year 1824, though, so 
far as I can find, his pastoral relation 
to the church continued up to 1828, 
some forty years. ‘That year Mr. 
Tracy was ordained as his successor in 
that office. Elder Seamans died Oct. 
4, 1830, aged eighty-two years, four 
months and ten days, among the peo- 
ple with whom and for whom he had 
labored. He married for his second 
wife, Nov. 30, 1819, Mrs. Mary Everett, 
widow of Jonathan Everett, deceased. 

Elder Seamans was a man of me- 
dium stature, light complexion, marked 
features, and in advanced life had a 
commanding and venerable appear- 
ance. It is said that he never wrote a 
sermon in his life. Yet he always 
preached his two sermons on Sunday, 
and frequently a third, besides many 
on week days, and was always ac- 
ceptable and interesting, and an ear- 
nest preacher of the gospel of the 
Son of God. His long ministry in 
this town was no insignificant element 
in advancing the temporal and _spir- 
itual welfare of the people and the 
church of New London. 

JosepH Davis moved into town in 
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November, 1824, and commenced 
preaching at once. He remained in 
town about three years, as a stated sup- 
ply. Then Oren Tracy was called ; 
but having some engagements that de- 
tained him for a while, his brother, 
Leonard ‘Tracy, preached here one sea- 
son, and until his brother was prepared 
to come. 

OrEN Tracy was born at Tunbridge, 
Vt., June 18, 1798 ; was the son of Cy- 
rus and Hannah Lillie Tracy. He was 
educated at Waterville college. Me., 
but did not graduate. He took what 
was then termed the short course in 
theology, and was ordained at East 
Stoughton, Mass., in October, 1825. 
He was married there during the first 
year of his ministry to Miss Marcia Bil- 
lings of Royalton, Vt. After remaining 
there some two years or more, very 
pleasantly located, his physician recom- 
mended his removal from the seaboard, 
and he accepted the call from New 
London and moved there in the fall of 
1827, and was ordained as the succes- 
sor of Elder Seamans, January 30, 1828, 
and remained there till 1836, a period 
of about nine years. Under him the 
cause of education received a new im- 
petus in town. ‘Teachers were more 
thoroughly and systematically exam- 
ined, and a higher standard in our com- 
mon school education was at once at- 
tained ; all our schools seemed to catch 
an inspiration from his spirit and efforts. 
He had great sympathy with, and great 
influence over young people. All the 
children loved Elder Tracy. I was 
twelve years old when he came here, 
and no man did so much as he to 
arouse in mea love of learning, and a 
determination to obtain a liberal edu- 
cation, at whatever cost. Mr. Tracy, I 
need not say, was my favorite minister ; 
and Mrs. Tracy was a good, kind, pleas- 
ant, motherly woman, whoseemed to take 
as much interest in the people and in 
the children as he did. 

He was also a pioneer in the cause 
of temperance. When he came here 
it was the fashion to set on the decanter 
of liquor, with sugar and water, when- 
ever the minister made a friendly call. 
It would have been considered almost 
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disrespectful not to have done so. ‘This 
fashion was soon changed under his ad- 
ministration, for he would not taste of 
distilled spirit at all, not even wine or 
cider, as a beverage. I remember that 
he delivered a course of lectures on 
temperance on Sundays, at the intermis- 
sion between the forenoon and after- 
noon service ; and besides he usually 
held his third meeting on Sunday, also. 
IT have spoken of the revival of 1831 
and 1832 under his preaching, when 
nearly a hundred were added to the 
church. 

Many who are here today will never 
forget that first Sunday in January, 
1832, and also the first Sunday in 
March of the same year, upon each of 
which occasions about forty, standing 
on both sides of the broad aisle in the 
old meeting-house. received the right 
hand of fellowship from Mr. Tracy, on 
being received as members of the 
church. Onthese occasions Mr. Tracy 
seemed to be inspired. I was absent 
at school for the last year or two of his 
residence here, and entered college in 
1836, the year he moved away. I have 
never found and never expect to find 
another minister who, in all respects, 
would quite fill Mr. ‘Tracy’s place with 
me. 

From New London he went to New- 
port, N. H.. thence to Townsend, 
Mass.. afterwards to Fitchburg, Athol 
and Greenfield in that “rom 
1847 to 1849 he was agent of the A. B. 
Missionary Union in New England, re- 
siding at Springfield, Mass., and Hart- 
ford, Conn. From 1851 to 1862 he 
was agent of the A. B. Home Mission- 
ary Society, residing at Concord, N. H. 
From Concord he went to Greenfield, 
Mass.. where he died September 6, 
1863, aged 65. Mrs. Tracy still sur- 
vives him, residing with her daughter, 
Mrs. Elliott, of Boston. 

REUBEN SawyeR was born in Monk- 
ton. Vt.. March 11, 1798 ; was married 
to Laura Wyman, at West Haven, Vt., 
in 181g. After this he was converted 
and baptized by his father, Rev. Isaac 
Sawyer, of Brandon, Vt. In 1822 he 
entered the Theological Seminary at 
Hamilton, N. Y., but owing to failing 
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health he did not complete his course. 
He was ordained pastor of the Baptist 
church in West Haven, Vt., in 1824. 
He remained there as_ pastor until he 
came to New London early in 1836, 
where he became a member of the 
church, and was received as its pastor 
July 3, which place he held until April 
8, 1844, when he resigned his pastoral 
charge, but remained with the church 
in the service of the New Hampshire 
Baptist convention until autumn, when 
he removed to Chester, Vt., where he 
was pastor of the church for some ten 
years. From there he removed to Ley- 
‘len, N. Y., where he remained as pas- 
tor of the church for some ten years, 
when he returned to Vermont for a few 
years, at Hinesburg and in that vicinity, 
when he returned to Leyden, where, 
after a protracted illness, he died June 
29, 1869, in the 72d year of his age. 
He gave the prime of his life, the 
vigor of his manhood, to the church 
here. Large additions were made to it 
during his stay. The demands upon his 
time and strength were such as in these 
days would be deemed severe, with 
three preaching services on the Sabbath 
most ofthe time, and two or three other 
meetings during the week. In speak- 
ing of these arduous duties, his son, 
Rev. A. W. Sawyer, D. D., president of 
Acadia College, N. S., in his line to 
me, says: “But he was . strengthened 
by the sympathy and affection of his 
people. The memory of the kindness 
he there experienced and the friend- 
ships he there formed were cherished 
by him to the last, and lightened the 
burdens of his declining years. His 
last year in New London was less pleas- 
ant to him because of his opposition to 
the anti-slavery agitation, but his views 
afterwards changed somewhat, so that 
he firmly held the conviction that the 
United States should be a land of free- 
dom.” He took an interest in what- 
ever benefited the people with whom 
he lived. He was one of the founders 
of the original New London Academy, 
and always was deeply interested in the 
school. But first of all he felt that he 
was called to preach the gospel. 
work he loved. He enjoyed most the 
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This: 








presentation of those doctrines termed 
evangelical. Feeling the strength and 
comfort of these truths in his own soul, 
his presentation of them to his people 


was often with remarkable clearness 
and power. 
The ministers that have followed 


Mr. Sawyer, are all, as I am_ informed, 
still living, and are known much better 
to you than they are to me, therefore 
any sketch of their lives will not be at- 
tempted by me. They are as follows : 

Mark Carpenter, came in 1844, left 
in 1849—6. 

Ebenezer Dodge, came in 1849, left 
in 1853—5. 

Peter M. Hersey (Christian), came 
in 1849, left in 1853—5. 

H. F. Lane (C. B.), came in 1854, 
left in r857—4. 

Lucien Hayden, came in 1857, left 
in 1869—12. 

Asa Randlett (F. W. B.), came in 
185g, left in 1861—3. 

F. D. Blake (C. B.), came in 1870, 
left in 1873—4. 

S.C. Fletcher, came in 1874, and re- 
mains in 1879—6. 

The church frequently, and I think 
generally, depends as much upon the 
character and conduct of its deacons, 
for its standing and reputation with the 
world, as it does upon its ministers, 
so I have examined your church rec- 
ords to see who have been the deacons 
in New London, and so far as I know 
the church has been very fortunate in 
the selection of its deacons. 

Ebenezer Hunting, elected January 
8, 1789. 

Matthew Harvey, Zebedee 
elected July 5, 1793. 

Jonas Shepard, Peter Sargent, Jr.. 
elected April 3, 1812. 

David Everett, Dexter Everett, elect- 
ed June 16, 1825. 

Joseph C. Herrick, Micajah Mor- 
gan, elected April 21, 1849. 

Hunting was alone for about four and 
a half years, then Deacons Harvey and 
Hayes for nineteen years, then Deacons 
Shepard and Sargent for 13 years, then 
the two Deacons Everett for 24 years. 
and last Deacons Herrick and Morgan 
for 30 years. 


Hayes, 
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Ministers who have gone out from 
New London : 

Enoch Hunting (C. b.), ordained 
March 15, 1814. 

Benjamin Woodbury (Cong.), or- 
dained about 1820. 

Theophilus B. Adams (C. B.), or- 
dained May 29, 1821. 

Joshua Clement (C. B.), ordained 
about 1834. 

Valentine E. Bunker(C. b.), licensed 
April 8, 1836. 

Francis A. Gates 
May, 1837. 

Robert Stinson 
dained about 1840. 

Sylvan Hunting (Unitarian). 

James Phillips (Methodist). 

Lewis Phillips (Christian). 

Dura P. Morgan (C. B.), ordained 
about 1872. 


(C. B.), 


licensed 


(Universalist), or- 
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STEPHEN C. BADGER, a native of 
Warner, N. H., graduated at Part- 


mouth College in 1823; studied law 
with Henry B. Chase, of Warner ; 
commenced practice in New London 
in 1826, where he remained till 1833, 
a period of eight years, when he re- 
moved to Concord ; was clerk of the 
courts for Merrimack county ; police 
justice for Concord ; a civil engineer ; 
died at Concord, October 29, 1872. 
He married Miss Sophronia Evans, of 
Warner. 

WALTER P. FLANDERS, also a_ native 
of Warner, N. H., graduated at Dart- 
mouth, 1831; studied law with Hon. 
John PD. Willard, of ‘Troy, N. Y., and 
Hon. George W. Nesmith, of Frank- 
lin, N. H.; commenced practice in 
New London in 1834; was a member 
of the N. H. Legislature, from New 
London, in 1841 and 1842; and in 
1849 he removed to Milwaukee, Wis., 
where he still resides. He married 
Miss Susan E. Greeley, of this town, 
youngest daughter of Jonathan Gree- 
ley, Esq. 

Grorce W. EveReTT, a native of 
New London, born Nov. 19, 1819 ; was 
educated at the public school and acad- 
emy of this town; studied law with 
Walter P. Flanders of this place ; was 
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admitted to the bar in 1847, and soon 
began practice here. He was a mem- 
ber of the legislature, from this town, 
in the years 1852 and 1856; and was 
solicitor for Merrimack county for five 
years, from 1856 to 1861. In 1862 he 
received a commission as major of the 
ninth regiment of volunteer militia, 
which was ordered to the south-west ; 
remained with the regiment one year, 
showing himself a brave and _ faithful 
officer. In August, 1863, as his regi- 
ment was coming up the Mississippi 
river from Vicksburg, Miss., he was 
taken dangerously ill, and stopping at 
Cincinatti, Ohio, he sank rapidly and 
died on 27th of August, 1863, just 
one year and a day from the date of 
his commission. His remains were 
brought to his native town and_ buried 
with masonic honors. He married 
Miss Ellen T. Lane, of Gloucester, Mass. 

Epwarp B. Kyichr, who was a 
brother of Professor Ephraim Knight 
of this town, graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1861; studied law with George W. 
Everett, of this place; was admitted 
to the bar in 1864. and commenced 
practice at Dover, N. H.. but soon re- 
moved to Virginia, where he still 
resides in the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

I might perhaps, without impropriety, 
have mentioned my own name as one 
who went out from New London, and 
who has been engaged in the study, 
and the practice, and the administra- 
tion of the law. That has thus far 
been my life work, and whatever of 
success I may have achieved it has 
been simply by patient toil and steady 
perseverance towards a single object, 
and by practicing upon the lessons of 
economy and industry, which I learned 
in my youth here in New London. 
When I heard that the good people of 
my good old native town were to have 
this centennial reunion, it met with my 
most unqualified approval, and when I 
received the summons, from your ex- 
ecutive committee, to come here today 
and speak to you, I cheerfully obeyed 
without a single excuse, and I come 
today without a single apology, and 
only regret that I have been able to 
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perform my allotted task no_ better. 
Yet I feel that [ have done the best I 
could under all the circumstances of 
the case. 

But I feel, my friends, that this is a 
day of jubilee. The town welcomes 
home her children ; the mother calls 
home her sons and her daughters from 
afar, to mingle in the general joy. 
The citizens of the town have opened 
their houses and their hearts to bid us 
all welcome. As we return to the old 
places we see many of the old familiar 
faces that we left behind us. We find 
the same old pictures on the walls, the 
same curtains by the windows, as 
smooth and as white today as they 
were when we were children, and _per- 
chance some of the old crockery on 
the table. These things recall to 
our minds pleasant reminiscences of 
early days. ‘They fill the memory with 
images of the past. They speak to us 
of childhood, and in fancy we will live 
over again for a few brief hours our 
childhood’s happy days. 

But while we thus go back in mem- 
ory to recall the joys of youth, we are 
reminded that many others of the 
familiar faces of those days are with us 
no more forever here on earth ; that 
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in the beautiful cemetery yonder repose 
the ashes of the fathers and the mothers, 
while the green turfs of the new-made 
graves tell us of griefs more recent still, 
and of the inroads of death upon all 
classes and ages of our friends. ‘Thus 
it is ever with us here on earth. Sad- 
ness and joy, sorrow and gladness, are 
strangely commingled in a day like 
this, and such is human life. _ Its little 
history is made up of joys and sorrows, 
following each other in such rapid suc- 
cession that it is often impossible to dis- 
tinguish the line that separates them. 

But my friends, when this reunion is 
over, and we again leave these homes 
of our childhood and go out again into 
the battle of life, may it be with fresh 
strength and firmer wills and renewed 
courage for the performance of all life’s 
duties, and as generation after genera- 
tion shall come and go in the future 
centuries, as we have come and _ shall 
go in this, may the virtues of our fath¢rs 
never be forgotten. May their princi- 
ples of justice and truth and patriotism 
ever be maintained. May peace and 
prosperity forever dwell in the midst of 
this people, and may the God of the 
fathers of this goodly town be the chil- 
dren’s God and portion forever. 


ALOFT. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 
Oh ! little do we know what shining heights 
Do wait for our ascending, nor can we 
Measure, with mortal eyes, the heavenly flights 
The soul may take when light as air, and free 
Like the sweet lark it upward mounts and sings, 
The rainbow of life’s morning on its wings. 
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BY 


~The emphasis of death makes manifest 
The eloquence of action in our flesh; 
And men, who living were but dimly 
guessed, 
When once free from their 
tangled mesh, 
Show their full length in graves.” 


life's en- 


No truer words than these, by Mrs. 
Browning, were ever spoken; and to 
none did they ever apply better than to 
Mr. Garrison. Before his mortal remains 
were committed to the dust, the pul- 
pit and the press were sounding his 
praises from ocean to ocean. And in 
the next hour the electric nerve, under 
the Atlantic, had waked the sympa- 
thetic echoes of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

And now the theme, the song, the 
joy are one with few discordant notes, 
to the farthest verge of Christian, or 
enlightened civilization. 

And though the Granir—E MONTHLY 
be to some extent /vca/in its contem- 
plated themes, a tribute to Garrison 
cannot be out of place in its pages. 
He was born for New Hampshire if 
not in it. His newspaper, 7% Liver- 
ator, bore for its motto the words: 
“* My Country is the World ; my Coun- 
trymen are all Mankind.” And _ his 
life-work to the very going down of its 
sun, was arich, and finally a ripened 
fulfillment of so noble promise and 
prophecy. 

Mr. Garrison belonged to Universal 
Humanity. To him were no_ high 
nor low, no great ‘nor small, no male 
nor female. When he read, “ All men 
are created equal,” he understood «a// 
men. Nota part. And all men meant 
all women as well. 

Garrison was born a truly natural, 
but in no sense a radical man, as the 
word is now understood. And yet 
rightly considered, the truest, or most 
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natural man, is the most radical, or 
best rooted man ; deepest rooted down 
among the laws and principles which 
underpin the material, moral and spir- 
itual universe. 

Newburyport, like most of Massa- 
chusetts, has been renowned more for 
conservative, calculating, conforming 
principle and policy, than for the spirit 
of innovation and advancement. There, 
have been builded the tombs of the 
Revolutionary prophets ; there, the sep- 
ulchres of the sages and heroes of 
1776, of Bunker Hill and Faneuil Hall, 
have been well kept and garnished. 
But when Garrison arose with his new 
Evangel, he was hated, hunted, im- 
prisoned, haltered and barely escaped 
hanging by an infuriated mob of Bos- 
ton’s best men. ‘Gentlemen of prop- 
erty and standing.” in beaver hats and 
broadcloth: and in broad day-light 
too! 

Such was Boston, such Massachu- 
setts. And such pre-eminently, was 
Newburyport, where, on the twelfth of 
December, 1804, William Lloyd Gar 
rison first saw the light. 

It had respectable slave traders and 
religious slave holders ; one wizzard, a 
boy ; and one witch, an old woman. 
Her, the church persecuted, the courts 
prosecuted and held and hunted two 
full years, and then sentenced, “to be 
hanged by the neck until you be dead. ” 
But subsequently, she was reprieved 
and died in her bed (the Reverend 
John Hale testifying), “ praying to,and 
resting upon God in Christ for salva- 
tion.” 

Mr. Garrison first roused the wrath 
of the slave power by a newspaper arti- 
cle, charging a Newburyport sea cap- 
tain, Francis Todd, with engaging in 
the coast-wise slave-trade between Bal- 
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‘imore and New Orleans. This cost 
him two suits at law, a fine of fifty dol- 
lars and forty-nine days’ imprisonment 
in a Baltimore jail. It was, however, 
proved in court, that the number of 
slaves carried was much greater than 
the article specified. ‘The fine was gen- 
erously paid by Mr. Arthur Tappan, a 
wealthy anti-slavery man of New York, 
and Mr. Garrison was released. 

On the first of January, following, 
(1831) Mr. Garrison issued the first 
number of the Z/4eratvor. In it, he de- 
manded the “immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation of every slave.” 
He made that demand “in the name of 
justice and humanity, and according to 
the laws of the living God.” 

And the world now very well knows 
that he did not cease to press that 
claim, nor suspend the publication of 
the Zrderazor till the very last slave in 
, the nation was set free by presidential 
proclamation. Thus wondrously did he 
fulfill his own prophetic announcement : 
“IT am in earnest. I will not equivo- 
cate. I willnot excuse. I will not re- 
treat a single inch ; and / willbe heard!” 


In his youth, Garrison was a pro- 
nounced politician of the Newburyport 


whig, or conservative school. But the 
sound of the Greek revolution against 
the Moslem power reached his ear and 
fired his soul with the spirit of freedom. 
The powerful appeals of Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster in the United States 
Congress fed the flame. Webster be- 
came to him the divinity of the forum, 
and he named him the “ Ged-/ke.” He 
even contemplated at one time entering 
the military school at West Point and 
hastily preparing himself to take the 
field in person in behalf of the Greeks. 
John Randolph had not then told him 
and Clay and Webster that the “Greeks 
were at their own doors.” 

But when Garrison became a grown- 
up man and abolitionist, he firmly and 
religiously abjured all violence and the 
whole spirit of war among men. 

When he espoused the cause of the 
American slave, and the American Anti- 
slavery Society was formed, the consti- 
tution contained this emphatic clause : 
“But this society will never, in any way, 
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countenance the oppressed in vindicat- 
ing their rights by resorting to physical 
force.” 

Mr. Garrison wasat this time a Chris- 
tian, as he understood the word, in all 
the word can be made rightly to mean. 
And most of all, he reverenced the doc- 
trines of freedom and peace. ‘Peace 
on earth, good-will to men,” were his 
proclamation and song. ‘lo “preach 
deliverance to the captives, and open- 
ing of the prisons to them who were 
bound,” were his mission and work. 

Human life he held as sacred above 
all other things. And so capital pun- 
ishment and war, as well as_ slavery, 
were to him an abhorrence. And 
hence logically, he renounced allegiance 
to human governments founded in force 
and military power ; and to announce, 
defend and extend that high, and to 
him holy and diyine philosophy, he 
with a few others organized the Vez 
England Non-Resistance Society, of 
which he was chosen first correspond- 
ing secretary and member of the exec- 
utive committee. 

And many, if not most of the offi- 
cial papers of the association bear 
unmistakable marks of Mr. Garrison’s 
pen, brain and heart. 

A portion of the Preamble to the 
Constitution reads thus : 

Whereas, the penal code of the first 
covenant has been abrogated by Jesus 
Christ : and whereas our Savior has left 
us an example that we should follow his 
steps in forbearance, submission to 
injury, and non resistance, even when 
life itself is at stake ; and, whereas the 
weapons of a true christian are not 
carnal, but spiritual, and therefore 
mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds: ~ 

And whereas, we profess to belong 
to a kingdom not of this world, which 
is without local or geographical bound- 
aries, in which there is no division of 
caste nor inequality of sex ; therefore, 
we the undersigned, etc., etc. 

A part of the second article of the 
Constitution is in these words : 

“The members of this society agree 
in the opinion that no man nor body 
of men however constituted, or by 

















whatever name called, have right to 
take the life of man as penalty for 
transgression: that no one who pro- 
fesses to have the spirit of Christ can 
consistently sue a man at law for 
redress of injuries, or thrust any evil 
doer into prison; or hold any office 
in which he would come under obliga- 
tion to execute penal enactments ; or 
take any part in the military service ; 
or acknowledge allegiance to any hu- 
man government.” 

At this time, it cannot be doubted 
that the faith of Mr. Garrison in the in- 
spiration and authority of the Bible and 
the Trinity, and especially in the teach- 
ings and precepts of Christ, was sub- 
stantially such as is /rofessed by the 
whole evangelical church. And on that 
faith and philosophy alone were the 
New England Non-Resistance Society 
and all its auxiliaries founded. 

Among Mr. Garrison’s poetical effu- 
sions, this “Sonnet to the Bible,” may 
be found : 

O Book of books! though skepticisin flout 
Thy sacred origin, thy worth decry : 
Though transcendental folly give the lie 

‘To what thou teachest; though the critic 

doubt 

This fact; 

shout 

Of triumph o’er each incongruity 

He in thy pages may perchance espy! 
As in his strength the effulgent sun 

shines out, 

Hiding innumerous stars, so dost thou 


that miracle; and raise a 


shine, 
With heavenly light all human works 
excelling. 


Thy oracles are holy and divine: 
Of free salvation through a 
telling. 
All Truth, all Excellence dost thou 
shrine ; 
The mists of sin and ignorance dis- 
pelling. 
Boston, Nov. 1. 1841. 


Savior. 


ene 


Such was Mr. Garrison as a Chris- 
tian, as a follower of Christ. And sub- 
limely consistent with his faith, were 
his spirit, his life, and his whole char- 
acter. 

At home, or abroad ; in private, or 
in public ; as writer, or as speaker ; as 
husband, father, friend, or in whatever 
human position, or relation ; after long 
and wide acquaintance with men, in 
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pulpit, in church, in politics and in the 
world at large ; for the constant exer- 
cise of what are called the Christian 
virtues and graces, I surely have seen 
few the peer, none the superior of 
William Lloyd Garrison. Mr. Emer- 
son says, “‘ Swedenborg seemed, by the 
variety and amount of his powers, to 
be a composition of several persons.”’ 
For powers, read moral goodness and 
excellence, and the remark applies well 
to him. 

Revering the New Testament as 
divine authority, he kept its teachings. 
When he read, “swear not at all,” he 
let his communication be, “ yea and 
nay.” And no more. Did he read, 
“ Resist not evil; he observed the 
sublime requirement ; and preached it 


-in his paper, Zhe Liberator, and prac- 


ticed it everywhere. Hence arose the 
Non-Resistance Society; I think the 
truest Christian Association ever form- 
ed under heaven, or known among 
men ; with Garrison, its very chiefest 
apostle. 

When he read,“ Love your enemies,” 
it never meant to him, shoot them in 
war ; nor imprison, nor hate, nor hang 
them, in peace. And _ the Liberator 
was not only a proclamation of free- 
dom, and of peace on earth, but of 
universal unfolding progress and reform, 
to all man and woman kind. 

Mr. Garrison early lost his father, 
but became the hope and joy of an 
excellent mother, of English birth, and 
devout member of the Bapti$t church. 
He ever cherished fervently her mem- 
ory; and never spoke of her but in 
tones of tenderness and _ affection. 
He never united with any sect, but 
respected the true Christian faith 
and work, wherever found. The God 
he worshipped was “no respecter of 
persons.”” No more was he. 

But chained down to no dogmatic 
ringbolt, he had an eye and ear ever 
open to discover new truth, in whatever 
book or religion it might be found. 
Ten years of violent opposition and 
persecution from almost the whole 
American church, on account of his 
profound adherence to the Christian 
doctrines of peace and liberty, as he 
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had learned them from the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the example of its great 
Author, might have clarified and quick- 
ened his vision, mentally and spiritually. 

At any rate, he subsequently re-ex- 
amined the doctrines and dogmas of 
the evangelical sects, their avowed 
faith in the plenary inspiration of the 
scriptures, included. As one result of 
such further investigation, he attended 
a convention in Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1853, called to consider the claims 
and character of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. The meeting was very 
numerously attended, most of the 
Northern and Western states having 
representation, and continued four 
days, with three long sessions each day. 
In one of them Mr. Garrison offered, 
and defended very ably, a series of res- 
olutions, the first of which was to this 
purport : 

Resvived, That the doctrines of the 
American church and priesthood, that 
the Bible is the word of God; that 
whatever it contains was given by di- 
vine inspiration, and that it is the only 
rule of faith and practice, is self-evi- 
dently absurd ; is exceedingly injurious 
both to the intellect and the soul; is 
highly pernicious in its application, and 
a stumbling-block in the way of human 
redemption.” 

And yet to the end of his life, no man 
more venerated, or made wiser, better 
or more frequent use of the Bible than 
did Mr. Garrison. In an article from 
his pen, now before me, he writes: “I 
have lost my traditional and educational 
notions of the holiness of the Bible, but 
have gained greatly, I think, in my es- 
timationofit. * * I am fully aware how 
grievously the priesthood have perverted 
it and wielded it as an instrument of 
spiritual despotism, and in opposition 
to the sacred cause of humanity. Still, 
to no other volume doT turn with so 
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much interest. No other do I consult 
so frequently ; to no other am I so in- 
debted for light and strength ; no other 
is so identified with the growth of hu- 
man freedom and progress; to no 
other have I so effectively appealed in 
aid of reformatory movements I have 
espoused ; and it embodies an amount 
of excellence so great, as to make it’ 
in my estimation, THE Book or Books.” 

Garrison long ago learned to douht 
nothing only because it was new ; and 
to accept nothing unless it had more 
than the moss and mold of age to rec- 
ommend it. He found the world, even 
the best of it, most enlightened of it, 
most Christian, “* dead in the trespasses 
and .sins of Intemperance, Slavery, 
War, Capital Punishment, and Wo- 
man’s Enslavement.” He lived to set 
on foot, or largely and liberally to co- 
operate in enterprises and instrumen- 
talities for correcting all these fearful 
abuses, righting all these wrongs. 

Then another stranger came to his 
door. With characteristic hospitality 
that door was again opened. The 
new guest was Spiritualism ; another 
“sect everywhere spoken against,” as 
anti-slavery had been, half a genera- 
tion before. Even abolitionists, many 
of the most zealous of them, treated 
the new stranger with scorn. 

Not so Garrison. An in giving the 
new idea recognition, he found, and 
ever after confidently believed, that he 
had been literally “ entertaining angels ;” 
though not * unawares !” 

And spiritualism too, he yoked to 
his great “chariot of salvation ;” per- 
haps in the tull faith and hope of the 
eminent Lord Brougham, when he 
said: “ Even in the most cloudless 
shies of skepticism, I see a ratn-cloud, 
if it be no bigger than a man’s hand; 
and its name ts Modern Spirituat- 
ism.” 
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